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Maid  Marian  and  Other  Stories 


i 

HOW  MAID  MARIAN  CAME  TO  SHERWOOD 

IT  was  spring  in  Sherwood.  The  love-calls  of 
the  mating  birds  echoed  from  tree  to  tree. 
Flowers  were  budding,  and  their  fragrance  filled 
the  air.  It  was  not  often  that  Robin  Hood  and  his 
merry  men  thought  of  anything  but  the  keen  de¬ 
lights  of  the  chase,  the  goodly  joys  of  archery,  the 
manly  cheer  of  the  quarterstaff  play;  but  it  was 
spring,  and  with  one  accord  their  minds  turned 
towards  other  things  and  other  days.  Instead  of 
stringing  bows  and  testing  arrows,  they  liked  to  lie 
dreaming  by  the  brook,  or  to  carve  initials  on  the 
bark  of  the  great  trees.  Some  dear  lass  was  in  the 
thought  of  every  man ;  a  wife,  a  daughter,  a  sweet¬ 
heart.  Even  Friar  Tuck  was  heard  singing  lustily 
the  ballad  of  The  Nut  Brown  Maid: 

“  For  in  my  mind  of  all  mankind 
I  love  but  you  alone /  ” 

he  roared  cheerfully  in  a  tone  much  more  befitting 
a  drinking  catch  than  a  love  song. 
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“  Thou  art  a  scandal  to  thy  cloth!  ”  said  Robin 
sternly,  although  with  twinkling  eyes.  “  For  pun¬ 
ishment  that  thou  puttest  such  thoughts  into  our 
heads,  I  sentence  thee  to  a  bout  at  quarterstaff  with 
Little  John.” 

“  Put  such  thoughts  into  your  heads!  ”  repeated 
the  friar.  He  looked  at  Robin  shrewdly.  “Faith!” 
he  said,  “  I  but  echo  the  words  in  all  your  hearts, 
thine  included,  Robin.  What  were  the  initials  I 
saw  thee  hacking  out  on  the  bark  of  that  willow  by 
the  brook  yesterday?  Not  thine  own,  by  Our 
Lady!  Who  is  she,  Robin?  Thou  wouldst  make 
a  bonny  bridegroom  for  some  fair  bride.  Here,” 
and  he  slapped  his  broad  chest,  “  here  is  the  priest! 
Find  a  bride,  prithee,  and  let  us  have  a  wedding  in 
Sherwood.” 

“  A  pox  on  thy  prying  eyes  and  thy  foolish 
tongue!  ”  cried  Robin  in  a  sudden  fury;  and  with¬ 
out  more  ado,  he  turned  on  his  heel  and  left  the 
friar.  The  latter  stood  with  his  arms  on  his  hips 
gazing  after  him  as  he  strolled  along  the  brookside, 
a  goodly  figure  in  his  suit  of  Lincoln  green.  When 
Robin  was  at  last  out  of  sight,  the  friar  shook  his 
head,  and  felt  for  his  rosary. 

“  O  Blessed  Lady,  send  him  a  maid  worthy  of 
him !  ”  he  prayed,  and  then  went  off  in  search  of 
Little  John. 

Meanwhile,  Robin  had  thrown  himself  down  on  a 
mossy  bed  under  a  tree  by  the  brook,  and  lay  with 
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arms  clasped  under  his  head,  gazing  out  at  the  rip¬ 
pling  water. 

“Seven  years!”  he  muttered  to  himself.  “I 
have  been  in  the  forest  seven  years.  I  wonder 
whether  she  ever  heard  of  my  outlawry,  or  if  she  re¬ 
members  me.  We  were  but  boy  and  girl,  yet  never 
since  have  I  seen  maid  that  touches  her.  Ah,  Mar¬ 
ian,  Marian !  ” 

Then  he  started  at  the  sighing  of  his  own  voice. 

“  What !  ”  he  cried,  starting  up  impatiently. 
“  Am  I  then  turned  into  a  lovesick  weakling?  I 
will  not  have  it  so.  I  will  summon  my  men,  and 

have  an  archery  contest,  or - ”  His  bugle,  half 

way  to  his  lips,  fell  unwound.  “  How  rarely  would 
I  like  to  see  her  again!”  he  murmured.  “  Tush! 
What  a  fool  I  am!  By  this  time  she  is  at  court, 
and  perchance  hath  wedded  some  fine  gallant  there. 
I’ll  think  no  more  of  her,  but  take  some  disguise, 
and  go  in  search  of  adventure.” 

So  saying,  he  sought  the  cave  where  he  and  his 
merry  men  kept  costumes  of  various  kinds  used 
chiefly  when  they  wished  to  go  forth  unknown.  He 
chose  now  a  cloak  and  hood  of  sober  brown,  but  he 
wore  his  sword  and  carried  his  bow  and  quiver.  He 
pulled  the  hood  well  over  his  brows  and  about  his 
face,  so  that  even  one  of  his  own  men  would  have 
scarcely  recognized  him. 

Thus  disguised,  he  strode  briskly  through  the 
forest,  glancing  keenly  from  side  to  side  as  he  went, 
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to  see  whether  there  were  any  traces  of  game. 
Presently  he  saw  indications  that  a  hart  had  passed 
that  way,  and  he  crept  cautiously  along,  one  hand 
grasping  his  bow,  the  other  just  ready  to  draw  an 
arrow  from  his  quiver.  He  saw  the  game  at  last,  a 
noble  animal  grazing  in  an  open  space.  Quick  as  a 
flash,  Robin  raised  his  bow,  the  arrow  poised  for 
flight.  With  his  usual  seemingly  careless  aim,  he 
shot.  At  the  same  instant  he  was  astonished  to 
hear  the  twang  of  a  second  bowstring,  the  whiz  of 
another  arrow.  As  the  hart  fell  dead,  it  was  impos¬ 
sible  to  tell  for  a  moment  which  arrow  had  caused 
the  killing.  Robin  ran  forward,  and  saw  another 
lad  bounding  from  the  trees  directly  opposite. 

“  My  game!  ”  cried  the  boy  in  a  high  sweet  voice. 

“Nay,  that  thou  must  prove!”  replied  Robin, 
rather  sharply,  for  he  prided  himself,  and  with  good 
reason,  upon  his  shooting,  and  it  displeased  him 
that  this  stripling  should  have  had  a  better  aim  than 
he.  He  bent  over  the  dying  hart,  and  to  his  cha¬ 
grin,  he  found  that  it  was  indeed  the  stranger’s 
arrow  that  was  causing  the  animal’s  death. 

“  Thou  art  right;  ’tis  thy  game,”  he  began  cour¬ 
teously  if  coldly,  and  then  for  the  first  time  he 
looked  the  lad  full  in  the  eyes.  There  was  some¬ 
thing  strangely  familiar  about  the  clear  direct 
gaze. 

“Pshaw!  I  am  doting!”  Robin  muttered  to 
himself,  passing  a  hand  across  his  forehead.  “  The 
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spring  air  hath  gotten  into  my  blood  indeed,  when 
I  see  her  eyes  in  this  lad’s  face!  ” 

“Thou  dost  well  to  rub  thy  head,  stranger!” 
cried  the  boy  impudently.  “  The  sun  must  have 
dazzled  thine  eyes  sadly  since  thou  couldst  not  see 
at  once  that  it  was  my  arrow  that  reached  its  aim 
and  not  thine.  Nevertheless  thine  was  a  fair  shot, 
a  very  fair  shot  indeed!  ” 

Robin  flushed,  and  looked  at  the  boy  as  if  uncer¬ 
tain  whether  to  laugh  or  to  be  angry. 

“  Thou  malapert!  ”  he  said,  but  with  good  nature. 
“  The  hart  is  thine  indeed;  but  remember  that  ’tis 
often  an  ill-aimed  arrow  finds  its  mark  by  chance 
or  fate.  Draw  thy  sword  and  let  me  see  whether 
thou  canst  use  that  as  well  as  thy  bow.” 

“Have  at  thee!”  cried  the  lad  cheerfully,  and 
drew  his  sword. 

Robin  was  a  master  bowman,  and  a  good  swords¬ 
man,  but  his  skill  was  not  so  great  with  the  sword  as 
with  the  bow.  Much  to  his  surprise,  he  soon  found 
himself  greatly  put  to  it  to  defend  himself  against 
the  lightning  strokes  of  this  slender  stripling. 

The  first  wound  was  Robin’s,  and  the  blood  ran 
freely  from  his  cheek  at  the  lad’s  clever  thrust. 
Angrily,  he  made  a  play  in  his  turn  which  gave  his 
opponent  a  slight  flesh  wound  in  the  arm.  Much 
to  his  surprise,  he  saw  that  the  stripling  had  turned 
very  pale. 

“  Nay,”  the  boy  stammered,  his  sword  dropping, 
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“  I — I - ”  He  clapped  his  hand  against  the 

wound,  and  Robin  thought  for  a  moment  that  the 
lad  would  faint. 

“Here’s  a  coil!”  observed  Robin,  clapping  his 
hand  against  his  own  bleeding  face,  and  looking  at 
the  stripling  in  quizzical  inquiry.  “  Thou  tightest 
like  a  young  tiger,  yet  at  the  sight  of  blood,  like  any 

girl - ”  and  with  that  he  sprang  forward,  and 

caught  the  lad  as  he  fell  swooning. 

With  a  muttered  exclamation  of  surprise  and 
concern,  Robin  ran  to  a  little  spring  that  bubbled 
near,  and  filled  his  hood  with  water.  He  dashed  it 
sharply  into  the  lad’s  face,  and  knelt  beside  him. 
Presently  the  boy’s  color  came  back,  he  stirred,  and 
sat  waveringly  upright. 

“  Methinks,”  quoth  Robin,  supporting  the  strip¬ 
ling’s  shoulders  as  he  knelt  beside  him,  “  methinks 
thou  art  worthy  to  be  one  of  my  men.  Wouldst 
like  to  range  the  woods  with  me,  and  hear  the  lark 
and  the  nightingale?  ” 

The  boy  turned  and  rested  his  cheek  on  Robin’s 
shoulder. 

“  Ay,  that  is  why  I  came,”  he  murmured;  “  but  I 
see  thou  knowest  me  not!  Robin!  ” 

Robin  stared  at  him,  some  strange  familiarity  in 
the  voice  tugging  at  his  heartstrings. 

“  Robin,”  the  lad  whispered  again,  “  look  well  at 
me!  ” 

He  turned  his  face  upward.  Robin  gazed  search- 
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ingly  into  the  wide  gray  eyes,  then  at  the  flushed 
cheeks,  the  clustering  chestnut  curls. 

“  Marian!  ”  he  gasped  at  last,  still  only  half  be¬ 
lieving  that  it  could  be  true.  “  Marian,  is  it  really 
thou?  ”  7I 

She  hid  her  face  sharply  on  his  shoulder  again. 

“Well  done,  sir,  after  seven  years!”  she  whis¬ 
pered.  Then  she  raised  her  head  and  looked  at 
him  in  the  clear-eyed,  gallant  fashion  he  so  well 
remembered  in  the  little  girl  who  had  been  his 
comrade.  “  I  was  a  child,  and  so  wast  thou,”  she 
said  simply.  “  Perchance  thou  hast  not  remem¬ 
bered — as  I  have.  I  grew  so  weary  of  the  court, 
and  I  longed  to  see  thee  again.  If  thou  dost  not — 
want  me,  I  can  go  back.” 

“Want  thee!”  he  repeated.  “Want  thee! 
Have  I  not  already  asked  thee  to  join  my  band?  ” 
Then  he  laughed  joyously,  and  caught  her  in  his 
arms.  “  Friar  Tuck  was  right,  sweetheart,”  he 
said.  “  We  shall  shortly  have  a  wedding  in  Sher¬ 
wood.”  Then  he  hesitated,  and  a  cloud  crossed  his 
brow.  “  I  am  an  outlaw,”  he  said,  looking  at  her 
anxiously.  “  I  have  no  roof  to  offer  thee  but  the 
sky,  no  bed  save  the  soft  moss  of  the  greenwood. 
Marian,  is  it  enough?  ” 

For  answer,  she  held  up  her  lips  for  their  be¬ 
trothal  kiss. 

“  Come  then,”  said  Robin  rising.  “  I  went  in 
search  of  adventure  this  morn,  and  soothly  I  have 
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found  it.  It  hath  been  a  forest  wooing,  indeed,  and 
now  a  greenwood  wedding  shall  follow  hard  upon. 
I  know  the  very  place  where  I  shall  make  a  bower 
for  thee.  Come,  sweetheart;  the  priest  is  not  far 
away.” 

They  went  together  through  the  forest,  and  now 
the  love  notes  of  the  birds  and  the  sweet  smell  of 
the  flowers  were  no  longer  a  torment  to  Robin  but  a 
joy.  So  at  last  they  reached  the  great  oak  tree 
where  Robin  had  been  born. 

Friar  Tuck  was  standing  there,  and  Robin 
greeted  him  merrily. 

“  I  thought  thy  words  good  this  morning,  Friar,” 
quoth  he,  “  and  so  I  have  found  the  maid.  A  slain 
hart  awaits  yonder  in  the  forest  for  our  wedding 
feast.  Call  hither  my  men  and  prithee  marry  us  at 
once.” 

The  friar  stared  open-mouthed. 

“  A  maid!  ”  he  repeated  unbelievably,  staring  at 
the  handsome  stripling  who  apparently  accom¬ 
panied  Robin.  “A  maid,  quotha!  What  jest  is 
this?  ” 

“No  jest,  Friar,”  replied  Robin  gayly.  “  This 
is  my  dear  Maid  Marian,  and  now  will  I  summon 
my  merry  men,  and  bid  them  to  be  loyal  to  her  as  to 
me.  Then  shall  she  don  her  right  attire  from  our 
store  in  the  cave  yonder,  and  thou  shalt  many  us.” 
And  with  that  he  set  his  horn  to  his  lips,  and  blew 
the  triple  blast  which  always  summoned  his  men. 
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They  came  running  from  glade  and  tree  and  hill 
as  if  by  magic.  There  were  seven  score  of  them 
now,  and  they  were  a  goodly  company.  Robin  pre¬ 
sented  them  to  Maid  Marian,  and  they  raised  a 
great  shout  of  admiration  and  greeting.  Marian 
slipped  away  to  find  what  woman’s  garments  she 
could  among  the  outlaws’  store,  and  then  at  last 
before  the  rustic  altar  which  Friar  Tuck  had  built 
soon  after  he  had  joined  the  band,  Robin  and  Mar¬ 
ian  were  wedded. 

Merry  was  the  marriage  feast  that  followed,  the 
chief  dish  being  the  hart  that  the  bride  had  slain. 
So  Robin  wooed  and  wedded  in  the  forest. 
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HOW  ROBIN  MET  SIR  RICHARD  OF  THE  LEA 

MAID  MARIAN’S  coming  to  the  forest  gave 
the  one  thing  to  the  joyous  life  there  that  it 
had  lacked  before — a  woman’s  presence.  It  was 
not  long  before  the  outlaws  adored  her,  not  only  for 
Robin’s  sake,  but  for  her  own.  Surely  was  never 
such  a  honeymoon  as  theirs  in  Sherwood  with  all  its 
beauty  of  pearly  dawns  and  golden  sunsets  and 
magic  moonlight,  with  the  birds  to  sing  madrigals 
from  every  bush  and  tree,  and  the  wild  flowers 
breathing  mutely  the  sweet  mystery  in  their  hearts. 

A  special  bower  was  made  for  Marian,  a  cave 
overhung  with  woodbine  and  roses,  and  there  she 
passed  long  joyous  days  when  she  was  not  in  her 
boy’s  attire  hunting  with  the  merry  men.  She 
seemed  perfectly  happy,  and  not  for  one  moment 
did  she  regret  the  impulse  and  its  fulfilment  which 
had  brought  her  to  Sherwood  and  to  be  Robin’s 
bride. 

They  were  all  seated  one  day  under  or  near  the 
oak  tree  resting  after  a  chase,  when  Robin  said: 

“  Truly  I  have  no  desire  to  dine  to-day  until  I 
have  some  bold  baron  or  some  purse-proud  guest 
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who  may  pay  for  the  best.  Some  knight  or  some 
squire - ” 

“  Well,  master,”  said  Little  John,  “  tell  us  where 
we  shall  go  and  what  life  we  shall  lead,  where  we 
shall  rob,  where  we  shall  beat  and  bind - ” 

Marian  uttered  a  little  cry  of  protest  and  looked 
at  the  giant  reproachfully  as  he  rolled  off  these 
alarming  propositions  cheerfully  in  his  great  rum¬ 
bling  voice. 

“  Surely,  dear - ”  she  whispered  to  Robin,  and 

laid  her  hand  appealingly  on  his  arm.  Robin 
laughed  and  kissed  her  cheek. 

“No  force!”  he  said  sternly  to  Little  John. 
“We  shall  do  well  enough.  Harm  no  good  hus¬ 
bandman  at  his  plough  or  any  yeoman  or  squire  or 
knight  that  is  a  good  fellow;  but” — and  his  fist 
clenched  in  menace  as  it  lay  on  his  knee — “  these 
proud  bishops  and  archbishops  ye  may  beat  and 
bind  as  ye  will,  my  merry  men.  As  for  the  Sheriff 
of  Nottingham  ” — his  brow  cleared  and  he  chuckled 
— “  to  him  do  as  ye  will,  and  the  worse  the  better.” 

The  outlaws  gave  a  great  roar  of  laughter. 

“  Ay,  master!  ”  they  cried.  “  We  will  hold  him 
in  mind.” 

“  Fear  not,  sweetheart!  ”  Robin  added  in  a  lower 
voice  to  Marian  as  he  turned  to  her.  “We  harm 
no  good  men  and  true.” 

“  But  ” — said  Marian  doubtfully — “  the  bishops 
and  archbishops — are  they  not  holy  men?  ” 
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At  that  Friar  Tuck  burst  into  a  shout  of  scornful 
amusement. 

“  Ah,  sweet  innocence!”  he  cried,  looking  at 
Marian  with  a  kind  of  tender  derision.  “  They 
should  be,  lady,  but  alack  the  day!  many  of  them 
are  not.  They  are  ill  followers  of  our  Blessed 
Lord,  oppressors  of  the  poor,  wine-drinkers, 
gluttons,  hypocrites.  I,  who  am  a  lowly  friar,  con¬ 
fess  it  with  sorrow  and  mourning - ” 

“  Is  there  aught  in  the  cloth  that  leads  to  glut¬ 
tony  and  wine-drinking,  I  wonder?  ”  observed 
Little  John  in  a  dreamy  tone.  “  Methinks  this 
morning,  Friar,  I  saw  thee  with  a  huge  pasty  and 
a  flagon  or  two  of  choice  liquor - ” 

At  any  other  time  Friar  Tuck  would  have  given 
the  huge  fellow  a  great  buffet  for  his  impudence, 
hut  now  he  was  in  sober  mood. 

“  I  am  no  saint,”  he  said,  his  round,  jolly  face 
very  grave.  “  I  have  never  claimed  to  be;  but 
neither  am  I  a  hypocrite,  robbing  widows,  wrong¬ 
ing  orphans,  seeking  naught  but  my  own  advan¬ 
tage  - ” 

Marian  touched  his  brawny  arm  gently. 

“  Methinks  thou  art  a  good  man,  dear  Friar,” 
she  said  in  her  soft  voice. 

“  Well,  master,”  said  Little  John,  “  to  return  to 
thy  first  commands,  God  speedily  send  us  a  guest, 
for  I  am  ready  now  for  my  dinner.” 

“  Take  thy  good  bow,  Little  John,”  said  Robin. 
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“  Let  Much  and  Scarlet  go  with  thee,  and  see  what 
guest  ye  can  bring  back.” 

The  three  men  rose  obediently,  and  set  off 
through  the  trees. 

“  Be  it  earl,  baron,  abbot,  or  knight,  bring  him  to 
have  dinner  with  me  and  lodgings  afterwards,” 
Robin  called  to  them. 

Little  John,  Much  and  Scarlet  went  along  the 
highway  together  after  they  had  left  the  forest,  and 
they  looked  east  and  west  as  they  went,  but  could 
see  no  man.  When  they  neared  Bernysdale,  in  a 
small  street  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town  they  saw  a 
knight  riding  slowly  towards  them. 

Dreary  was  his  appearance  and  little  his  pride. 
He  sat  stooping  in  his  saddle  as  if  bent  with  care ; 
one  foot  was  thrust  into  the  stirrup,  the  other  hung 
free.  His  hood  was  pulled  over  his  eyes,  and  his 
dress  was  shabby  and  unkempt.  Surely  a  sorrier 
man  than  he  never  rode  on  a  bright  summer’s 
day. 

Little  John,  Will  Scarlet  and  Much  exchanged 
glances.  Then  Little  John  stepped  forward,  and 
courteously  bent  the  knee  to  the  knight. 

“  Welcome  are  ye,  gentle  knight,”  he  said;  “  and 
welcome  are  you  to  the  greenwood,  noble  knight 
and  free!  My  master  waits  fasting  for  your  com- 
ing.” 

The  knight  started  from  his  revery. 

“  Who  is  your  master?  ”  he  said,  looking  in  as- 
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tonishment  at  the  three  brawny  men  who  stood  in 
his  pathway. 

“  So  please  you,  his  name  is  Robin  Hood,”  an¬ 
swered  Little  J  ohn. 

“  A  good  man  and  a  true!  ”  said  the  knight  cour¬ 
teously.  “  I  have  heard  many  gentle  things  said 
about  him.  I  will  go  with  you  as  you  desire,  al¬ 
though  my  purpose  was  to  have  dined  at  Blythe  or 
Doncaster.” 

He  turned  his  horse’s  head,  and  followed  whither 
they  would.  As  they  went  on  their  way,  however, 
he  sank  again  into  deep  and  evidently  sombre 
thought.  Once  or  twice  tears  rose  to  his  eyes  and 
ran  down  his  face  unheeded.  Little  John’s  kind 
heart  was  greatly  touched. 

“  Surely,”  he  thought,  “  this  poor  knight  is  in 
some  woeful  pass;  and  I  know  that  Robin  will  deal 
well  with  him.” 

Robin  saw  his  guest  coming  from  afar,  and 
strode  forward  to  greet  him. 

“  Welcome,  sir  knight,”  he  said.  “  Right  wel¬ 
come  art  thou  to  me !  ”  and  courteously  with  the 
words  he  bared  his  head  and  knelt  before  his  guest. 
“  I  have  abided  your  coming,  fasting  for  three 
hours,  gentle  sir.” 

“  God  save  thee,  Robin,  and  all  thy  fair  com¬ 
pany  !  ”  the  knight  answered. 

Then  Marian  also  came  forward  to  greet  the 
stranger,  and  at  sight  of  her  the  knight  leaped  from 
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his  horse  and  bent  above  her  hand  in  courteous  wise. 
So  presently  they  were  all  set  down  at  dinner,  after 
burly  Friar  Tuck  had  pronounced  the  grace  as  ex¬ 
peditiously  as  possible. 

It  was  a  true  greenwood  feast ;  swans  and  pheas¬ 
ants  and  venison,  with  plenty  of  white  bread  and 
good  wine. 

“Do  well  by  my  feast,  sir  knight!”  said  Robin 
hospitably. 

“  Thanks !  ”  answered  the  knight.  “  Such  a  feast 
have  I  not  had  for  these  three  weeks.  If  I  come 
again  into  this  part  of  the  country,  Robin,  I  shall 
make  as  good  a  dinner  for  thee  as  thou  hast  here 
made  for  me.” 

“  Thanks!  ”  said  Robin  in  his  turn.  Then  after 
a  short  pause,  he  went  on,  his  eyes  twinkling. 
“  Thou  wilt  agree  with  me,  I  am  sure,”  he  said. 
“  It  is  not  the  custom  for  a  poor  outlaw  to  pay  for  a 
knight’s  dinner.  Therefore  I  must  trouble  thee, 
since  thou  likest  the  cheer,  to  pay  the  reckoning.” 

The  knight  flushed  and  his  eyes  fell. 

“  If  I  had  it,  I  would  gladly  pay  thee,”  he  said 
in  a  low  voice;  “  but  I  have  naught  in  my  purse  to 
give  thee.  I  am  ashamed  to  say  it,  but  ’tis  the 
truth.” 

Robin  looked  the  knight  straight  in  the  eyes. 

“  Pardon  me,  sir  knight,”  he  said  courteously; 
“  but  we  are  often  deceived.  I  must  e’en  have  my 
man  Little  John  test  the  truth  of  what  thou  sayest.” 
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“  Thy  man  is  welcome  to  do  so,”  answered  the 
knight.  “  I  have  but  ten  shillings  in  the  world.” 

“  If  in  good  sooth  thou  hast  only  that,”  said 
Robin  gently,  “  I  will  not  touch  one  penny  of  thy 
store,  and  if  thou  hast  need  of  more  I  will  lend  it 
thee.  Go,  Little  John,  and  examine  the  knight’s 
purse.” 

The  knight  handed  over  his  purse  to  the  giant 
outlaw,  and  Little  John  spread  his  mantle  on  the 
ground,  and  shook  out  the  contents  of  the  purse 
upon  the  green  cloak.  Then  he  gathered  up  the 
pitiful  sum,  and  handed  the  coins  to  Robin. 

“  The  knight  is  true  enough,  master,”  he  said. 

“  Here  is  our  best  wine,”  said  Robin,  pushing  a 
flagon  towards  the  knight.  “  Fill  full  thy  horn, 
knight,  and  tell  me  then  why  thy  purse  is  so  light 
and  thy  clothing  so  thin.  Hast  been  a  sorry  hus¬ 
bandman,  or  hast  thou  wasted  thy  living  in  sinful 
strife?  ” 

“  Nay,”  said  the  knight  simply.  “  For  an  hun¬ 
dred  years  my  ancestors  have  been  knights ;  and  up 
until  two  years  ago,  I  was  master  of  four  hundred 
pounds  of  good  money.  Now,  God  hath  so  shaped 
it  that  I  have  nothing  save  my  dear  wife  and  my 
children.” 

“  In  what  manner  hast  thou  so  lost  thy  riches?  ” 
asked  Robin. 

“  By  my  folly  and  by  my  kindness,”  answered 
the  knight.  “  My  name  is  Sir  Richard  of  the  Lea. 
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I  Lave  a  son  that  should  have  been  my  heir ;  but  in 
a  fair  match  he  slew  a  knight  of  Lancaster,  and  to 
save  him  from  punishment,  I  was  obliged  to  sell  all 
my  goods  and  mortgage  my  lands  to  the  Abbot  of 
St.  Mary’s.” 

“  Ah !  ”  said  Robin  slowly.  “  What  is  the  sum 
thou  dost  owe  the  Abbot?  ” 

“  Four  hundred  pounds,”  answered  Sir  Richard 
sadly. 

“  And  if  thou  dost  not  pay,  and  thou  shalt 
lose  thy  land,  what  shall  happen?  ”  Robin  went 
on. 

“  In  that  case,”  answered  the  knight,  “  I  will  be¬ 
take  myself  over  the  salt  sea,  to  fight  for  the  Holy 
Sepulchre.  I  doubt  me  not  that  is  what  shall 
happen,  for  I  see  naught  better  before  me.” 

He  arose,  tears  in  his  eyes. 

“  Farewell!  ”  he  said  to  Robin.  “  I  thank  thee 
again,  friend,  for  thy  dinner.  Would  I  might  bet¬ 
ter  pay  thee !  ” 

“  Stay!  ”  said  Robin.  “  Hast  no  friend  to  stand 
thee  in  good  stead  now,  and  to  help  thee?  ” 

“Ah!”  answered  the  knight  bitterly.  “None 
knows  me  now.  While  I  was  rich,  great  boasts  of 
friendship  had  I  from  many  a  one,  but  now  they 
have  all  run  away  from  me.  They  notice  me  no 
more  than  if  they  had  never  seen  me.” 

Robin  glanced  away  from  the  knight,  and  looked 
down  the  table  in  deep  thought.  His  eye  fell  on 
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Little  John  and  Much  and  Scarlet,  the  three  huge 
fellows  who  had  brought  Sir  Richard  to  him. 
Tears  stood  in  the  eyes  of  all  of  them  and  ran  down 
their  cheeks  unchecked.  Evidently  the  knight’s 
tale  had  touched  them  deeply. 

“  Be  seated  again,  Sir  Richard,”  said  Robin, 
touching  lightly  the  knight’s  shoulder.  “  Fill  up 
thy  horn  once  more  with  this  good  wine,  and  let  us 
talk  over  thy  affairs  together.  Hast  no  friend  for 
thy  surety,  if  thou  couldst  borrow  the  money?  ” 

“  Nay,”  answered  the  knight  quietly,  “  I  have  no 
friend  but  God;  and  indeed  Our  dear  Lady  hath 
never  failed  me.” 

Robin  bent  his  head. 

“  That  word  was  well  spoken,  knight,”  he  said. 
“  My  dear  mother  was  named  for  Our  sweet  Lady, 
and  for  that  reason  I  hold  the  Blessed  Virgin  high 
in  my  reverence  and  worship.  She  shall  be  thy 
surety.  Go,  Little  John,  and  bring  four  hundred 
pounds  from  our  treasury.” 

With  evident  delight,  Little  John  sprang  to  his 
feet,  and  went  off  with  Will  Scarlet  and  Much. 
The  three  sought  the  cave  where  Robin  kept  his 
treasure,  and  Little  John  counted  out  the  four  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  that  Robin  had  told  him  to  bring. 
Will  Scarlet  noticed,  however,  that  he  added  eight 
pounds  more. 

“  Is  this  right?  ”  he  asked,  pointing  out  the  little 
extra  heap  of  money. 
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“  What  grieves  thee?  ”  said  Little  John  sharply. 
“  ’Tis  to  help  a  gentle  knight  fallen  into  poverty.” 

He  carried  back  the  money  to  Robin,  who  handed 
it  quietly  to  the  knight.  Sir  Richard  flushed  and 
stammered  as  he  tried  to  thank  his  benefactor. 

“  Master,”  whispered  Little  John  in  Robin’s  ear, 
“  his  clothing  is  very  thin.  Let  us  give  him  a  suit 
also,  for  ye  have  many  a  rich  array  in  gold  and 
scarlet.  No  merchant  in  England  hath  a  better 
store.” 

“  Give  him  three  yards  of  every  color,  and  look 
that  thou  measure  it  well,”  said  Robin  in  reply. 

So  Little  John  strode  off  once  more  to  their 
treasure  cave,  again  accompanied  by  Much  and 
Scarlet,  and  he  measured  off  the  cloth  as  Robin  had 
bidden  him.  He  used  his  huge  bow  to  measure, 
and  at  every  bow-length  he  threw  in  an  extra  yard. 

Scarlet  watched  his  lavish  measuring,  and 
laughed. 

“No  wonder  thou  art  so  generous,  Little  John,” 
he  said  teasingly.  “  It  costeth  thee  naught.” 

“Hold  thy  peace!”  said  Little  John  calmly. 
“  I  have  helped  to  win  these  things  for  our  master, 
as  hast  thou.  They  belong  to  us  all.” 

When  he  came  back  to  Robin  with  the  heaped-up 
cloth  in  his  arms,  Little  John  whispered  again  in  his 
master’s  ear: 

“  Thou  must  also  give  him  a  good  horse,  master, 
to  bear  home  these  goods.” 
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“  Ay,”  said  Robin.  “  Give  him  a  good  gray 
courser  and  a  new  saddle.  He  is  Our  Lady’s  mes¬ 
senger.  God  grant  he  be  true !  ” 

“  Let  him  have  a  pair  of  boots  also,  master,”  said 
Will  Scarlet.  “  He  is  a  gentle  knight.” 

“  And  what  else  wilt  thou  give  him,  Little 
John?  ”  asked  Robin,  seeing  a  gleam  in  the  giant’s 
eyes. 

“  Sooth,  sir,  a  pair  of  good  spurs,”  answered  Lit¬ 
tle  John;  “  and  then  he  may  with  reason  pray  for 
all  our  company.” 

“  As  thou  wilt,”  said  Robin;  and  Little  John  ran 
off  again,  and  presently  returned,  bearing  a  fine 
pair  of  spurs. 

“  Sir,”  said  the  knight,  tears  of  gratitude  in  his 
eyes  as  he  turned  to  Robin,  “  sir,  name  the  day  when 
I  shall  repay  thee — I  mean  the  money;  for  thy 
kindness  and  courtesy  can  I  ne’er  repay.” 

“  Let  us  say  this  day  twelvemonth,”  answered 
Robin,  “  under  this  same  greenwood  tree  where  we 
have  dined  together;  and  now,  Sir  Richard,  it  were 
great  shame  for  a  knight  to  ride  alone  without  yeo¬ 
man,  squire  or  page  to  walk  by  his  side.  I  will  lend 
thee  my  best  man,  Little  John,  and  he  may  stand 
thee  in  good  stead.” 

Little  John  was  nothing  loath  to  go  with  Sir 
Richard,  for  his  good  heart  was  filled  with  pity  and 
kindness  towards  the  knight. 

It  was  a  very  different  Sir  Richard  who  left  Sher- 
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wood  from  the  dejected  one  who  had  entered  the 
forest.  With  money  in  his  purse  to  pay  his  debt,  a 
good  gray  steed,  fine  cloth  upon  his  saddle-bow,  and 
newly  clothed  and  booted  and  spurred,  he  bade 
farewell  to  Robin  and  Marian,  Little  John  waiting 
in  the  background  to  accompany  him  on  his  way. 

“  God  bless  thee,  bold  Robin,  and  thy  fair  lady!  ” 
said  the  knight.  “  In  a  twelvemonth  thou  shalt  see 
me  here  again  in  Sherwood.’’ 

“  Farewell  then,  for  a  twelvemonth!  ”  answered 
Robin. 

He  stood,  his  arm  around  Marian,  her  cheek 
against  his  shoulder,  looking  after  the  knight  as  he 
rode  down  the  sun-flecked  forest  path,  Little  John 
following  closely  after. 

“  Our  Lady  is  his  surety,”  murmured  Robin; 
“  and  Our  Lady  hath  never  failed  me!  ” 
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“/^  O  we  now  to  dinner,  master?  ”  hinted  Little 
VJ  John. 

“  Nay,”  said  Robin,  starting  from  a  reverie.  “  I 
fear  me.  Little  John,  that  Our  Lady  is  wroth  with 
me.” 

Little  John  looked  perplexed. 

“And  why,  master?  ”  he  said.  “  Thou  dost  hear 
Mass  whenever  thou  canst — ay,  sometimes  at  great 
peril  to  thy  skin ;  and  thou  hast  never  done  harm  to 
any  woman,  nor  to  any  company  where  there  is  a 
woman,  for  Our  Lady’s  dear  sake.” 

“Ay,  thou  sayst  true,”  said  Robin;  “but  look 
thou  now,  Our  Lady  was  Sir  Richard’s  surety,  and 
now  his  twelvemonth  is  past,  and  he  is  not  come.” 

Little  John  grew  very  red  with  earnestness. 

“  He  will  come,  doubt  it  not,  master,”  he  said. 
“  I  would  stake  my  life  on  Sir  Richard’s  honor. 
The  twelvemonth  is  up  to-day,  I  know;  but  see! 
The  sun  hath  not  set.  If  thou  couldst  have  heard 
him  as  I  rode  home  with  him  that  night  after  he  had 
discharged  his  debt  to  the  churlish  Abbot,  and  how 
he  blessed  thee!  His  lady  met  him  at  the  door  of 
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his  castle — ah,  a  sweet  lady  she  was,  and  nearly  as 
beautiful  as  Mistress  Marian! — ‘Welcome,  my 
lord!’  she  said  to  him.  ‘Sir,  are  all  thy  goods 
lost  ?  ’  And  she  smiled  at  him  right  bravely,  mas¬ 
ter,  although  her  cheek  was  pale.  ‘  Be  merry, 
dame! 5  quoth  Sir  Richard,  and  kissed  her  heartily. 
‘  Pray  for  Robin  Hood  that  ever  his  soul  be  in  bliss. 
He  helped  me  in  my  trouble,  and  if  it  were  not  for 
his  kindness,  we  should  be  beggars  indeed.  The 
Abbot  is  paid/  said  the  knight,  great  tears  in  his 
eyes,  ‘  thanks  to  Robin  Hood  and  Our  Lady !  ’  ” 

Marian,  seated  beside  Robin,  slipped  her  slender 
hand  in  his. 

“  I  too  have  faith  in  the  knight,  Robin,”  she  whis¬ 
pered  ;  but  Robin  shook  his  head. 

“  Men  forget,”  he  said.  Then  he  shrugged  his 
broad  shoulders  as  if  dismissing  the  subject  from 
his  mind.  “  Take  thy  bow,  Little  John,”  he  cried; 
“  let  Much  and  Scarlet  go  with  thee,  and  see  what 
guest  ye  can  find  me  for  dinner.” 

The  three  set  forth  obediently.  When  they 
reached  the  highway  near  Bernysdale,  Little  John 
gave  a  chuckle  of  delight;  for  whom  should  he  see 
but  the  proud  Abbot  of  St.  Mary’s  riding  along 
with  his  Prior  and  his  Cellarer?  They  were  all 
three  dressed  as  simple  monks;  but  Little  John  rec¬ 
ognized  them  because  he  had  accompanied  Sir  Rich¬ 
ard  when  he  had  paid  his  debt  to  the  Abbot. 

Then  said  Little  John  to  Much: 
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“  I  dare  swear  these  monks  have  brought  us  our 
pay  for  dinner.  Make  glad  cheer,  my  comrades, 
and  hold  your  bows  ready.  Be  brave  of  heart,  and 
may  your  strings  be  trusty  and  true !  These  simple 
monks  travel  well-attended  methinks.  There  are 
two  hundred  and  fifty  men  with  them  and  seven 
sumpter  horses.  No  Bishop  in  the  land  rides  more 
royally.  Here  are  but  three  of  us ;  but  if  we  bring 
not  these  men  to  dinner  we  dare  not  look  again 
upon  our  master.  Bend  your  bows  and  make 
ready.  The  foremost  monk’s  life  and  death  are  in 
my  hand.” 

Then  he  spoke  sternly  to  the  first  monk,  who  had 
by  this  time  ridden  up  to  where  they  were  stand¬ 
ing. 

“Abide,  churl  monk!”  he  said.  “No  farther 
durst  thou  go !  ”  and  he  aimed  his  arrow  menacingly. 
“  Evil  be  on  thee,”  he  continued  reproachfully, 
“  that  thou  hast  kept  our  master  so  long  waiting. 
He  is  angry  with  fasting.” 

“  Who  is  your  master?  ”  said  the  Abbot  haugh¬ 
tily. 

“  Robin  Hood,”  answered  Little  John  softly,  still 
holding  his  arrow  ready. 

The  Abbot  turned  pale  at  the  name,  but  he  spoke 
blusteringly. 

“  He  is  a  strong  thief,”  he  said,  “  of  whom  I  have 
heard  no  good.” 

“  Thou  best,”  answered  Little  John,  promptly 
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and  cheerfully;  “  and  moreover,  thou  shalt  rue  that 
lie.  He  is  a  sturdy  yeoman  of  the  forest,  and  he 
hath  bidden  thee  to  dinner.” 

The  Abbot  looked  scowlingly  at  the  three  giants 
who  blocked  his  pathway. 

“  Send  away  thy  men,”  said  Will  Scarlet  gently, 

“  and  come  with  us.  If  thou  dost  not - ”  he 

twitched  his  bowstring  suggestively. 

The  Abbot  hesitated  still;  but  at  length  with  an 
angry  scowl,  he  did  as  Will  had  suggested.  Little 
John,  a  page  and  a  groom  led  the  sumpter  horses, 
laden  with  the  Abbot’s  goods.  The  Abbot,  the 
Prior  and  the  Cellarer  followed  the  three  merry 
men  through  the  forest. 

Robin  came  forward  to  greet  them  when  he  saw 
them  coming,  and  spoke  with  the  utmost  courtesy. 

“  Welcome,  monk,”  he  said;  “  welcome  to  merry 
Sherwood.” 

The  Abbot  glanced  at  him  disdainfully,  but 
vouchsafed  no  reply. 

“  He  is  a  churl,  master,”  said  Little  John. 

“  He  knows  no  courtesy,  surely,”  said  Robin 
coolly.  “  How  many  men  had  this  monk  whom 
thou  hast  brought  hither,  Little  John?  ” 

“  Fifty  and  two  when  we  met,”  replied  Little 
John;  “  but  many  of  them  be  gone.  I  thought  they 
were  too  many  to  invite  to  dinner,  master.”  Then 
he  bent  forward,  and  whispered  in  Robin’s  ear. 
“  ’Tis  no  monk,  but  the  Abbot  of  St.  Mary’s,”  he 
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said.  “  I  was  with  Sir  Richard,  thou  knowest,  when 
he  paid  his  debt.” 

“Ah!  ”  said  Robin  musingly.  Then  he  lifted  his 
bugle.  “  Let  us  blow  a  horn  that  we  may  know 
fellowship!  ”  he  cried,  and  with  that  he  blew  his  ac¬ 
customed  signal,  and  seven  score  men  came  flocking 
in  answer. 

“Welcome,  my  merry  men!”  said  Robin  cere¬ 
moniously.  “  Great  is  our  honor  to-day.  The 
Abbot  of  St.  Mary’s  dines  with  us.” 

Then  the  men  raised  a  great  shout  of  mocking 
welcome,  which  made  the  Abbot  turn  pale  again; 
and  then  he  was  told  to  wash  and  wipe  his  hands 
and  get  ready  for  dinner. 

So  presently  they  were  all  seated  at  the  kind  of 
woodland  dinner  that  Robin  and  his  men  loved  well, 
venison  and  white  bread,  and  much  wine  and  ale. 
The  Abbot  seemed  to  lose  a  little  of  his  sulkiness 
when  he  saw  the  good  cheer;  and  when  Robin  in¬ 
quired  courteously: 

“  Where  is  your  Abbey  when  you  are  at  home, 
and  who  is  your  patron?  ”  he  answered  almost  gra¬ 
ciously: 

“  Thou  knowest,  although  I  am  puzzled  that  thou 
dost,  that  I  am  the  Abbot  of  St.  Mary’s,  and  these 
two  holy  men  who  are  with  me  are  my  Prior  and  my 
Cellarer.” 

“Well  said!”  quoth  Robin.  “I  am  glad  thou 
dost  come  from  St.  Mary’s,  for  Our  sweet  Lady  is 
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my  special  devotion.  Nevertheless  I  fear  me  she 
is  angry  with  me  this  day !  ”  and  he  shook  his  head 
sadly. 

“  Have  no  doubt  of  that,  master,”  broke  in  Little 
John.  “  Since  this  monk  is  of  Our  Lady’s  abbey,  I 
doubt  me  not  she  hath  sent  him  to  give  thee  thy 
pay.” 

The  Abbot  pricked  up  his  ears  suspiciously  at  the 
word  “  pay.” 

“  Thou  seest,”  Robin  said  to  him  in  a  tone  of 
pleasant  explanation,  “  Our  Lady  was  surety  in  a 
little  transaction  between  a  certain  knight  and  me, 
of  money  that  I  lent  to  him  here  in  the  greenwood. 
Mayhap  she  has  sent  thee  with  the  silver.  If  so, 
tell  me,  I  prithee.” 

The  Abbot  pulled  a  very  long  face.  4 4 1  have 
never  even  heard  of  this  debt  of  which  thou  dost 
speak,”  he  said. 

Robin  shook  his  head. 

44  Then  I  make  my  vow  to  God  thou  art  to 
blame,”  he  said;  44  for  we  know  God  is  righteous, 
and  so  is  Our  Lady.  Thou  hast  told  me  with  thine 
own  tongue — thou  canst  not  deny  it — that  thou  art 
her  servant.  Without  doubt  she  has  sent  thee,  her 
servant,  to  pay  my  money.  I  am  the  more  thankful 
that  thou  art  come  on  the  right  day.  It  is  just  a 
twelvemonth  since  I  made  the  loan.” 

The  Abbot  looked  at  once  furious  and  helpless. 

44  Tell  me  truly,”  continued  Robin,  44  what  hast 
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thou  in  thy  boxes  borne  by  thy  sumpter  horses  yom 
der?  ” 

“  I  have  but  twenty  marks,”  the  Abbot  replied, 
his  face  nearly  purple  with  rage. 

“  If  there  be  no  more  than  that,”  said  Robin,  “  I 
will  not  touch  a  penny;  and  if  thou  hast  need  of 
more,  I  will  lend  it  to  thee.  Nevertheless,  if  I  find 
thou  hast  more,  thou  shalt  never  see  it  again.  Go, 
Little  John,  examine  the  Abbot’s  store.” 

Little  John  spread  his  mantle  on  the  ground,  as 
he  had  done  for  Sir  Richard,  and  proceeded  to  go 
systematically  through  the  burdens  of  the  sumpter 
horses.  When  all  were  examined,  more  than  eight 
hundred  pounds  in  gold  lay  on  the  green  cloak,  and 
the  Abbot  was  fairly  gnawing  his  fingers  in  des¬ 
peration. 

Robin  looked  at  him  contemptuously. 

“  What  told  I  thee?  ”  he  said.  “  Our  Lady  is 
the  truest  woman  that  e’er  I  found.” 

“  Our  Lady  hath  doubled  thy  venture,  master,” 
said  Little  John. 

“  I  make  my  bow  to  God,”  said  Robin  piously, 
“  no  better  surety  could  I  have  had.  If  ever  Our 
Lady  have  need  of  Robin  Hood,  she  shall  find  him 
a  friend!  ” 

“  This  is  little  courtesy  thou  hast  shown,”  said  the 
Abbot,  finding  his  tongue  at  last.  “  ’Tis  ill  done  to 
bid  a  man  to  dinner,  and  then  to  rob  him.” 

“  Thou  mayest  go  now,”  said  Robin  sweetly. 
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“  God  send  me  such  a  monk  to  dinner  every 
day!” 

Then  the  merry  men  helped  the  Abbot  and  the 
Prior  and  the  Cellarer  to  get  ready  for  departure, 
and  with  them  the  seven  sumpter  horses,  now  con¬ 
siderably  lightened  of  their  burdens;  and  as  they 
turned  from  watching  the  departure  of  the  train, 
whom  should  they  see  but  Sir  Richard  of  the  Lea, 
riding  towards  them  in  the  sunset  light? 

The  knight’s  face  grew  radiant  as  he  saw  Robin. 

“  God  save  thee,  Robin,  and  all  this  company!” 
he  cried,  doffing  his  hood. 

“  Welcome  be  thou,  gentle  knight,”  answered 
Robin;  “  right  welcome  art  thou  to  me.” 

“  Take  it  not  amiss  that  I  have  been  so  long  com¬ 
ing,”  Sir  Richard  continued.  “  I  thank  God  and 
thee  I  have  my  lands  again,  and  I  started  out  in 
good  time  to  keep  my  day;  but  several  things  kept 
me  back.  I  helped  a  poor  yeoman  to  get  justice  in 
a  wrestling  match - ” 

“For  that  I  thank  thee,”  interrupted  Robin; 
“  for  whoever  helps  a  good  yeoman  will  have  Robin 
for  his  friend.” 

“  Have  here  then  the  four  hundred  pounds  thou 
didst  lend  me,”  said  the  knight,  “  and  twenty  marks 
more  for  thy  courtesy.” 

“Nay,”  said  Robin,  rejecting  the  purse  the 
knight  offered,  “  Our  Lady  hath  already  sent  me 
payment.  Thou  rememberest  she  was  thy  surety.” 
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Sir  Richard  looked  puzzled. 

“  It  were  a  shame  to  me  were  I  to  take  the  money 
twice,”  continued  Robin.  “  Nevertheless  thou  art 
truly  welcome,  sir  knight.” 

Then  he  gave  orders  that  supper  should  be 
served,  and  when  they  were  all  making  merry  to¬ 
gether,  Robin  explained  to  the  knight  how  his  debt 
had  been  paid.  Sir  Richard  laughed,  but  he  said 
doubtfully: 

“  By  my  troth,  Robin,  thy  money  is  ready  here,” 
and  again  he  offered  his  purse. 

“  Enjoy  it  well,  thou  gentle  knight,”  said  Robin, 
“  and  welcome  be  thou  now  and  always  to  our  tryst- 
ing  tree !  ” 

“  I  have  also  brought  with  me  a  trifling  gift  for 
thee,”  said  Sir  Richard.  “  I  would  offer  to  thee 
and  to  thy  merry  men  a  hundred  bows  and  a  hun¬ 
dred  sheaves  of  arrows  adorned  with  peacock 
feathers.  Take  them,  I  beseech  thee,  in  poor  ac¬ 
knowledgment  of  thy  goodness.” 

“I  will  do  so,  and  gladly,”  said  Robin;  “and 
now,  Little  John,  go  to  my  treasury,  and  bring  me 
four  hundred  pounds  from  the  Abbot’s  store.  Take 
this  money,  Sir  Richard,”  he  went  on,  when  Little 
John  returned  with  the  gold,  “  and  buy  horse  and 
armor  and  spurs,  and  whatever  thou  dost  need ;  and 
if  ever  thou  fail  to  have  money  to  spend,  come  again 
to  Robin  Hood,  and  by  my  troth,  I  shall  not  fail 
thee  while  I  myself  have  goods  to  bestow.” 
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So  in  feasting  and  pleasant  talk  they  passed  the 
evening,  and  afterwards  Sir  Richard  spent  the 
night  in  the  greenwood,  and  the  next  morning  went 
rejoicing  on  his  way. 


IV 


THE  WEDDING  OF  ALAN  A  DALE 
S  Robin  stood  under  his  favorite  oak  tree  one 


day,  busily  engaged  in  shaping  an  arrow,  he 
heard  suddenly  a  snatch  of  gay  song,  and  glancing 
out  towards  the  woodland  path,  he  saw  something 
that  made  him  smile  with  pleasure,  since  every 
kindly  heart  rejoices  in  the  sight  of  youth  and  hap¬ 
piness. 

A  stripling  clad  in  vivid  scarlet  strode  along  the 
path.  He  went  frisking  along  like  some  young 
lamb  or  colt,  as  if  he  were  too  happy  to  walk  at  a 
sober  pace;  and  as  he  went  he  chanted  a  merry 
roundelay. 

“A  goodly  sight  to  behold!  ”  quoth  Robin  to  him¬ 
self  as  he  watched  the  youth  out  of  sight.  “  Heaven 
grant  he  may  long  keep  his  merry  heart !  ” 

The  very  next  day,  however,  as  Robin  stood  in 
the  selfsame  place,  he  saw  the  same  young  man 
pass  by;  and  lo,  what  a  change  was  there!  The 
stripling  walked  slowly  and  with  drooping  head ;  his 
steps  lagged,  his  gay  attire  was  smirched  with  the 
mud  of  the  wayside,  and  his  gay  little  song  was 
hushed.  Instead  he  kept  shaking  his  head,  and 
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sighing  with  nearly  every  step,  “Alack,  and  well  a 
day!” 

Presently  Robin  saw  Little  John  and  Much  step 
out  of  a  thicket  and  stand  across  the  youngster’s 
pathway.  Evidently  the  boy  did  not  lack  courage, 
for  at  sight  of  these  two  rather  formidable  men, 
he  instantly  seized  his  bow  and  bent  it  threaten¬ 
ingly. 

“  Stand  off!  stand  off!”  he  cried  almost  petu¬ 
lantly.  He  hated  to  be  disturbed  in  the  midst  of 
his  fond  hugging  of  his  grief.  “  What  is  your 
will?  ”  he  asked  defiantly. 

“  Thou  must  come  at  once  to  our  master  under 
yon  greenwood  tree,”  said  Little  John,  obeying  an 
almost  imperceptible  signal  from  Robin. 

“Ah,  well  a  day,  so  be  it!”  sighed  the  youth, 
shrugging  his  shoulders.  “  It  matters  little  what 
becomes  of  me!”  So  Little  John  and  Much  led 
him  to  Robin,  who  was  still  standing  under  the 
great  oak. 

Robin  said  courteously : 

“  Hast  any  money  to  spare  for  my  merry  men 
and  me?  ” 

Tears  rose  to  the  young  man’s  eyes. 

“  I  have  no  money,”  he  replied,  his  voice  trem¬ 
bling,  “  save  five  shillings  and  a  ring.  The  ring  I 
have  kept  for  seven  long  years  to  have  it  in  readi¬ 
ness  for  my  wedding;  but — but” — he  paused  and 
swallowed  hard — “  yesterday,”  he  went  on,  almost 
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sobbing  as  he  spoke,  “  yesterday,  I  should  have 
married  a  maid,  but  she  is  now  taken  from  me,  and 
is  bride  to  an  old  knight.” 

His  voice  broke  on  the  last  word,  and  he  frankly 
wiped  his  eyes. 

“  My  poor  heart  is  slain!  ”  he  added  tragically, 
clapping  his  hand  on  his  chest  with  what  sounded 
like  entirely  too  healthy  a  thwack  under  the  circum¬ 
stances. 

“  What  is  thy  name?  ”  said  Robin  gently. 

“  Alan  a  Dale,”  replied  the  youth.  “  I  am  a 
minstrel,”  and  he  indicated  proudly  the  little  harp 
slung  across  his  shoulders. 

“  And  what  wilt  thou  give  me,”  Robin  continued, 
“  if  I  help  thee  to  thy  true  love  again,  and  deliver 
her  unto  thee?  ” 

The  boy  stared  at  him  incredulously. 

“  What  will  I  give  thee?  ”  he  repeated  at  last. 
4 4  Alack,  sir,  I  have  no  money,  no  ready  gold,  noth¬ 
ing  save  the  five  shillings  and  the  ring  I  told  thee 
of ;  and  the  ring  I  should  need  if — ah,  I  can  scarcely 
believe  it!  Canst  thou  indeed  bring  back  my  Ellen 
to  me?  If  thou  dost — I  have  no  money  for  thee; 
but  I  will  swear  upon  the  Book  to  be  thy  true 
servant  forever!  ” 

“  How  many  miles  is  it  to  thy  true  love?  ”  asked 
Robin. 

“  By  the  faith  of  my  body,”  replied  the  boy 
eagerly,  “  ’tis  but  five  little  miles.  She  is  not 
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wedded  to  the  graybeard  yet — only  promised  to 
him !  Oh,  sir,  canst  thou  truly  make  her  mine?  ”  and 
he  gazed  at  Robin  with  so  much  faith  and  hope  in 
his  imploring  gaze  as  to  touch  a  much  harder  heart. 

“  When  is  the  wedding  of  the  graybeard  and  thy 
Ellen  to  take  place?  ”  Robin  asked. 

“  To-day  at  noon,”  Alan  answered.  His  eyes 
fdled  again  with  tears  as  he  spoke  the  sad  words. 

“  Then  no  time  is  to  be  lost !  ”  cried  Robin  briskly. 
“  Take  this  green  cloak  of  mine,  young  Alan,  and 
wrap  it  so  close  about  thee  that  none  shall  know  thee 
until  the  proper  time.  Good  sooth,  thou  must  first 
don  a  clean  doublet  and  wash  away  those  stains  of 
dirt  and  tears  from  thy  face,  or  fair  Ellen  may  re¬ 
fuse  thee  as  a  bridegroom  too  sorry  looking  for  her 
taste!  Little  John,  see  what  thou  canst  find  for 
him  among  our  store.  Much,  bid  Friar  Tuck 
come  hither;  and  now  will  I  summon  my  men,  and 
take  some  five  and  twenty  along  on  this  sweet  quest. 
Then  will  I  bid  my  Marian  make  ready  for  a  pretty 
bride  who  will  be  in  the  forest  to-night.” 

No  sooner  said  than  done.  Robin  set  his  horn  to 
his  lips  and  summoned  his  men  according  to  his 
usual  custom ;  then  selected  a  small  body  to  go  with 
him.  In  half  an  hour  they  were  on  the  way,  leav¬ 
ing  Marian  in  a  twitter  of  expectancy,  to  adorn  her 
bower,  and  to  make  ready  a  feast  to  greet  their 
return.  The  five  and  twenty  men  moved  forward 
briskly,  Friar  Tuck  and  Little  John  among  them. 
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Alan  a  Dale,  now  quite  radiant,  led  the  company. 
He  was  wrapped  in  Robin’s  cloak  of  forest  green, 
but  beneath  it  he  wore  a  beautiful  suit  of  scarlet  and 
gold,  well  befitting  a  bridegroom.  All  the  outlaws 
were  muffled  closely  in  their  cloaks,  but  Robin 
carried  Alan’s  harp  slung  across  his  shoulders. 

At  length  they  came  to  the  church  where  Alan 
had  said  the  wedding  was  to  take  place.  They 
found  it  all  ready  indeed,  the  altar  gayly  adorned 
with  flowers,  the  guests  gathering,  and  the  Bishop 
waiting  to  perform  the  ceremony. 

Into  the  church  went  the  outlaws,  quietly  and 
with  reverence ;  for  although  they  had  reason  to  hate 
many  Churchmen,  they  loved  the  Church.  The 
Bishop  was  awaiting  the  bridal  party  at  the  church 
door;  and  Robin,  with  Alan  beside  him,  walked  up 
the  steps  and  greeted  that  dignitary. 

“  What  dost  thou  here?  ”  said  the  Bishop  in 
reply,  glaring  suspiciously  at  Robin. 

“  I  am  a  bold  harper,”  quoth  Robin  jauntily, 
although  in  truth  he  did  not  know  one  string  from 
another.  “  Without  boasting  I  may  say  that  I  am 
the  best  in  the  North  Countree.” 

“  O  welcome  then,”  said  the  Bishop  more  gra¬ 
ciously;  “  for  the  music  of  the  harp  pleaseth  me  best 
of  all.  Let  me  have  a  taste  of  thy  skill  while  we 
wait  the  bridal  party.” 

“  Nay,”  said  Robin,  “  you  shall  have  no  music 
until  I  see  the  bride  and  bridegroom.” 


At  these  words  Ellen  looked  up 
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“  Well,  hither  they  come,”  said  the  Bishop;  “  and 
’tis  full  time,  methinks.” 

There  was  a  loud  shout  of  welcome  from  the 
people  in  the  churchyard  as  they  saw  the  bridal 
party  approaching.  Robin  heard  poor  Alan  heave 
a  deep  sigh  as  the  bride  appeared;  and  indeed  the 
kindly  outlaw  wondered  little.  A  gayly  dressed 
knight,  old  enough  to  be  the  bride’s  father,  was 
hobbling  along  evidently  trying  to  look  young  and 
debonair;  and  just  after  him  on  her  father’s  arm 
walked  a  charming  lass,  her  golden  hair  shining  be¬ 
neath  her  veil.  She  was  fair  and  fresh  as  a  rose, 
but  just  now  she  resembled  a  rose  wet  and  heavy 
with  dew;  for  her  sweet  face  was  downcast  and  her 
blue  eyes  were  brimming  with  tears. 

“  This  is  no  fit  match  that  I  see  here,  my  Lord 
Bishop,”  quoth  Robin  boldly.  “  May  and  De¬ 
cember  are  always  ill  at  ease  together;  and  right 
sure  am  I  that  the  maid  did  not  choose  her  own 
bridegroom.  We  are  here  at  the  church.  Let  the 
bride  speak,  and  say  whom  she  chooses  for  her  dear 
husband.” 

At  these  words,  Ellen  looked  up,  and  as  she  did 
so,  her  eyes  met  Alan’s,  and  the  color  flooded  her 
pale  face. 

Then  Robin  set  his  bugle  to  his  lips,  and  out  of 
the  church  door  came  flocking  five  and  twenty  men, 
clad  in  Lincoln  green. 

“  Damsel,”  said  Robin  courteously,  stripping  the 
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green  cloak  from  Alan’s  shoulders  and  revealing 
the  youth  in  all  his  bravery  of  scarlet  and  gold, 
“  damsel,  this  is  thy  true  love,  so  I  hear,  young 
Alan  a  Dale.  You  two  shall  now  be  married  before 
we  leave  this  place.” 

“  Nay,”  said  the  Bishop  angrily,  while  the  gray- 
beard  bridegroom  sputtered  and  fumed  like  a 
turkey  cock;  “  nay,  that  shall  not  be!  Thy  word  in 
this  matter  shall  not  stand.  Hast  forgot  that  it  is 
the  law  of  the  land  that  the  banns  shall  be  thrice 
cried  in  the  church?  ” 

“  God  forbid  that  I  should  break  the  laws  of  the 
land!”  said  Robin  piously.  “I  must  ask  thee, 
Bishop,  to  lend  my  man  Little  John  thy  coat,  that 
all  may  be  done  decently  and  in  order.  Array  thy¬ 
self  in  his  vestments,  Little  John!”  and  without 
more  ado,  Little  John  did  so,  paying  no  attention  to 
the  Bishop’s  protests.  “  Now,”  continued  Robin 
cheerfully,  “enter  the  church,  and  be  thou  clerk; 
and  that  there  may  be  no  doubt,  call  the  banns  seven 
times  instead  of  three.” 

All  of  which  commands  Little  John  exactly 
obeyed.  A  ripple  of  laughter  passed  over  the  con¬ 
gregation  as  the  giant,  clad  in  the  vestments  in¬ 
tended  for  the  short  and  portly  figure  of  the  Bishop, 
went  up  to  the  choir  steps,  and  solemnly  called  the 
banns. 

“  So  that  is  done,”  said  Robin  cheerily.  “  Now, 
Friar  Tuck,  it  is  time  for  thy  work.  Enter  again 
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the  church,  my  merry  men,  and  thou  shalt  see  our 
jolly  friar  wed  a  second  couple  who  will  dwell  in 
our  dear  forest.” 

Then  once  more  the  outlaws  filed  decorously  into 
the  church,  accompanied  by  Alan  and  Robin  and 
the  fair  bride,  now  a  happy  one  indeed,  sweet  as  a 
dew-washed  rose  when  the  sunshine  smiles  again. 
The  Bishop,  the  bride’s  father  and  the  elderly  bride¬ 
groom  were  left  fussing  and  fuming  outside  the 
church.  Then  before  they  had  time  to  collect  their 
wits,  the  knot  was  fast  tied.  Robin  gave  the  bride 
away,  and  Friar  Tuck  performed  the  ceremony, 
not  forgetting  to  kiss  her  at  its  conclusion. 

Ah,  how  different  a  bride  it  was  who  left  the 
church  from  the  one  who  had  entered  it!  Fresh 
and  happy  as  a  queen  she  looked  now,  as  she  went 
down  the  aisle,  leaning  on  her  dear  love’s  arm,  and 
followed  by  Robin  and  Little  John.  Then  off  they 
started  for  merry  Sherwood. 

Marian  stood  smiling  in  the  door  of  her  bower 
to  greet  them,  and  merry  was  their  wedding  feast 
under  the  great  oak  tree.  Then  Alan  took  his  harp 
and  played  such  sweet  beguiling  music  as  the  forest 
shades  had  never  echoed  before. 

So  Sherwood  had  a  minstrel  added  to  its  band  of 
merry  men,  and  Marian  had  a  sweet  girl  friend  to 
bear  her  company  in  the  greenwood. 


V 


HOW  ROBIN  TEASED  THE  TINKER 
NE  beautiful  summer  morning,  when  the 


leaves  were  green  and  the  birds  singing  in  the 
trees,  Robin  went  striding  along  merrily  towards 
Nottingham.  As  he  drew  near  the  town,  he  saw  a 
Tinker,  a  round,  rosy  fellow,  with  a  snub  nose,  tow- 
colored  locks,  and  an  air  of  great  importance  which 
sat  oddly  on  his  most  unimpressive  countenance. 
He  carried  in  his  hands  and  strung  about  his  person 
pots  and  pans  in  various  stages  of  repair  which 
showed  plainly  his  trade. 

“  Where  dost  thou  live,  Tinker?  ”  asked  Robin. 
“  I  hear  there  is  sad  news  abroad,”  he  added  with  a 
sigh. 

The  Tinker  looked  alarmed. 

“  What  is  that  news?  ”  he  asked  curiously. 

“  Ah,  I  fear  all  is  not  well !  ”  said  Robin,  groan¬ 
ing  in  apparent  distress.  “  Why,  Tinker,  I  hear — 
whether  it  be  true  or  false  I  know  not — I  hear  that 
two  tinkers  have  been  set  in  the  stocks  for  drinking 
ale  and  beer.” 

The  Tinker  flushed  angrily. 

“  If  that  be  all,”  he  said  tartly,  “  all  I  can  say  is 
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your  news  is  worth  nothing.  I  am  a  tinker,  and  I 
live  at  Banbury,  and  I  have  heard  nothing  of  what 
you  say.  I  dare  swear  you  can  do  your  part  in 
drinking  good  ale  and  beer.” 

Robin  laughed  so  good-naturedly  that  the 
Tinker’s  stern  face  relaxed. 

“  Nay,  by  my  faith,”  he  said,  “  I  love  them  both 
with  all  my  heart.  Now  tell  me  what  news  thou 
hast  heard  abroad  as  thou  hast  wandered  up  and 
down  in  thy  trade.” 

“  All  the  news  I  have  heard  is  for  good,”  said 
the  Tinker,  bristling  importantly.  “  It  is  that  the 
business  at  present  of  all  true  men  in  merry  Eng¬ 
land  is  to  capture  that  bold  and  sturdy  outlaw, 
Robin  Hood.” 

Robin  glanced  sharply  at  the  Tinker,  but  the 
latter’s  expression  was  one  of  babe-like  innocence. 

“  I  have  a  warrant  here  in  my  bosom  from  the 
King  for  his  arrest,”  the  Tinker  continued  impor¬ 
tantly,  tapping  his  doublet.  “  It  gives  me  power 
to  take  Robin  Hood  where  I  can.  If  thou  canst 
tell  me  where  he  is,  I  will  make  a  man  of  thee !  ”  and 
he  smiled  condescendingly  at  Robin. 

Robin  was  satisfied  that  the  Tinker  was  ignorant 
of  his  identity.  The  latter  would  not  so  openly 
have  stated  his  errand,  and  asked  Robin’s  assistance 
had  he  thought  that  the  man  he  wanted  stood  before 
him. 

“  Let  me  see!  ”  said  Robin  reflectively.  “  I  give 
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thee  my  good  wishes,  Tinker,  that  thou  mayst  take 
Robin  where  thou  canst!  As  to  where  he  is” — 
he  paused,  and  shook  his  head — “  I  fear  me  thou 
must  find  him  for  thyself,”  he  concluded. 

“  The  King  will  give  a  hundred  pounds  to  see 
him,”  the  Tinker  went  on,  his  hand  thrust  within 
his  doublet,  and  evidently  clutching  the  precious 
warrant.  “  If  we  could  but  capture  him,  thou  and 
I,  it  would  serve  us  both  well.” 

“  Mayhap!  ”  said  Robin,  with  entire  truthfulness. 
“  It  would  serve  thee  well,  Tinker,  doubtless.  For 
me — I  confess,  there  are  other  ways  of  getting 
money  that  would  please  me  better.” 

“  Tut,  man!  ”  said  the  Tinker  eagerly.  “  Think! 
Fifty  pound  between  us!  ” 

“  Ay,”  said  Robin,  with  seeming  indecision.  He 
stretched  out  his  hand  to  the  Tinker.  “  Let  me  see 
that  warrant,  prithee,”  he  said.  “  I  shall  doubtless 
behold  Robin  ere  the  sun  rise  again.  We  are  near 
his  favorite  haunts,  thou  knowest.” 

“  Ay,”  said  the  Tinker,  looking  rather  frightened 
as  he  glanced  around  him,  and  still  clutching  the 
hidden  paper.  “  Nay,”  he  went  on  stubbornly,  “  I 
will  trust  the  warrant  into  no  hands  but  mine  own. 
If  thou  canst  not  tell  me  where  Robin  is,  and  so 
share  the  reward  with  me,  I  must  e’en  alone  seek 
him  and  take  him  by  force!  ”  and  he  flourished  im¬ 
portantly  the  crab-tree  staff  he  carried. 

Robin’s  eyes  twinkled. 
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“  Let  us  e’en  go  together  into  Nottingham,”  he 
said,  laying  a  soothing  hand  upon  the  Tinker’s 
shoulder.  “  We  may  find  him  there — nay,  I  am 
sure  he  will  be  there  by  the  time  we  are.” 

“  It  is  well  said,  and  I  am  content  to  do  so,”  said 
the  Tinker  graciously;  and  much  pleased,  they 
went  along  together. 

When  at  last  they  entered  Nottingham  Robin 
proposed  going  to  the  Saracen’s  Head,  an  inn 
where  he  was  well  known.  He  knew  that  he  was 
perfectly  safe  from  betrayal  unless  some  of  the 
Sheriff’s  men  recognized  him ;  for  so  many  were  his 
kindly  deeds  towards  the  people  in  general  by  this 
time  that  any  one  of  them  would  have  risked  life 
itself  in  his  behalf.  When  they  reached  the  inn, 
Robin  ordered  both  ale  and  wine,  and  the  Tinker 
and  he  began  to  drink  together.  The  Tinker,  how¬ 
ever,  drank  far  more  than  Robin,  expecting  that  the 
latter  would  pay  the  reckoning;  and  presently  his 
tongue  became  thick,  and  his  eyes  began  to  blink. 
Soon  his  head  dropped  on  the  table,  and  he  was 
sound  asleep,  forgetting  all  about  Robin  Hood  and 
the  warrant  for  his  arrest.  Then  Robin,  watched 
by  the  grinning  host,  slipped  out  the  paper  from 
its  hiding-place,  examined  the  Tinker’s  purse,  and 
saw  that  he  had  enough  to  pay  the  reckoning.  He 
handed  the  purse  to  the  host,  and  himself  went 
gayly  back  towards  Sherwood,  tearing  the  warrant 
for  his  own  arrest  into  tiny  fragments  as  he  went, 
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and  strewing  them  along  the  roads  and  path¬ 
ways. 

Three  hours  later,  the  Tinker  awoke  and  rubbed 
his  eyes. 

“Where  am  I?”  he  said  stupidly,  and  almost 
instinctively  his  hand  sought  the  warrant  within 
his  doublet.  When  he  found  it  gone,  he  was 
instantly  sobered,  and  he  gave  a  loud  howl  of 
anguish  which  brought  the  host  and  the  servants 
running. 

“  Alack,  the  King’s  warrant!  ”  he  cried,  desper¬ 
ately  clutching  at  his  doublet  with  the  wild  hope 
that  the  paper  might  still  be  there.  “  I  am  robbed, 
I  am  robbed!  ”  and  he  wrung  his  hands  with  another 
loud  howl  of  anguish,  and  began  to  stamp  up  and 
down  the  room — somewhat  waveringly,  for  his  head 
was  not  yet  perfectly  clear. 

The  host  seized  and  shook  him  in  great  apparent 
anger. 

“What  hurlyburly  is  this?”  he  thundered. 
“  What  aileth  thee,  thou  silly  Tinker?  ” 

“  I  am  robbed,  I  am  robbed!  ”  wept  the  Tinker, 
and  howled  again.  “  I  had  a  warrant  from  the 
King  for  the  arrest  of  that  bold  outlaw,  Robin 
Hood;  a  warrant  that  meant  much  benefit  to  me; 
but  now  my  warrant’s  gone,  and  he  that  promised 
to  be  my  friend  and  help  me  find  that  sturdy  thief 
hath  fled  away !  ” 

“  That  friend  thou  talkest  of,”  said  the  host. 
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“  Dost  mean  that  man  who  was  drinking  with  thee 
these  three  hours  since?  ” 

“  Ay,”  said  the  Tinker,  gazing  at  the  host  with 
hope  in  his  expression. 

“  Why,  thou  stupid  one,”  said  the  host,  “  didst 
not  know  his  name?  ” 

“  No,  sooth  I  did  not,”  said  the  Tinker.  “  What 
is  his  name?  ” 

“  Why,  that  was  Robin  Hood  himself!  ”  cried  the 
host,  and  he  roared  with  laughter,  which  was  echoed 
by  all  the  inn  servants. 

The  Tinker  stared  at  them  stupidly,  his  mouth 
fallen  wide  open. 

“  Robin  Hood!  ”  he  repeated,  gasping  like  a  fish 
out  of  water. 

“  Ay,  and  methinks  when  he  first  met  thee,  he 
meant  thee  little  good,”  said  the  host  of  the  Sara¬ 
cen’s  Head. 

The  Tinker  grew  red  with  rage. 

“  Had  I  known  it  was  he,”  he  muttered,  “  one  of 
us  should  have  tried  our  strength  and  paid  full  dear 
for  that  warrant.  Meantime  I  must  away.  I’ll 
abide  here  no  longer,  but  go  seek  him  out.” 

“  Tarry  a  little!  ”  said  the  host,  laying  a  restrain¬ 
ing  hand  on  his  shoulder.  “  First  pay  thy  reckon¬ 
ing!” 

The  Tinker  turned  pale. 

“  What  have  I  to  pay?  ”  he  moaned,  seeking 
frantically  meanwhile  in  his  pockets  for  the  purse 
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which  was  at  that  moment  reposing  safely  in  the 
host’s  money  drawer. 

“  Just  ten  shillings,”  said  the  host  calmly. 

“  Take  my  working  bag  and  my  good  hammer,” 
implored  the  Tinker,  thrusting  both  into  the  host’s 
hands  as  he  spoke.  “  Take  them  for  surety.  I 
swear  I  will  come  again  and  pay  thee.  Leave  me, 
I  pray  thee,  only  my  crab-tree  staff!”  and  he 
clutched  it  viciously  as  he  spoke.  “  If  I  light  on  the 
knave,  I’ll  pay  thee  without  delay !  ” 

The  host  hesitated ;  but  he  knew  that  the  Tinker’s 
purse  was  already  his;  and  he  was  curious  to  see 
what  would  happen  next.  Besides,  the  bag  of  tools 
was  of  considerable  value. 

“Be  it  so !  ”  he  answered,  with  apparent  reluc¬ 
tance.  “No  doubt  thou  wilt  find  him  in  the  green¬ 
wood,  killing  deer.” 

So  the  Tinker  went  forth  from  the  inn,  flourish¬ 
ing  his  crab-tree  staff,  and  breathing  threatenings 
and  vengeance  against  Robin  Hood.  He  had  quite 
slept  off  his  drunkenness,  and  he  strode  along  nt  iso 
rapid  a  pace  that  it  was  not  long  before  he  reached 
Sherwood.  In  a  glade  near  the  edge  of  the  forest, 
he  saw  a  familiar  figure,  with  bow  bent,  ready  to 
shoot  a  deer. 

“  Fie  upon  thee,  thou  naughty  fellow!  ”  cried  the 
Tinker  furiously;  and  with  that,  he  strode  up  to 
Robin,  flourishing  his  crab-tree  staff. 

The  noise  of  his  approach  startled  the  deer,  and 
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it  bounded  lightly  away.  Robin  turned  towards 
him  frowning. 

“  What  knave  is  this  that  doth  come  so  near  me 
to  spoil  my  good  hunting?  ”  he  said  sternly. 

“No  knave  am  I,  no  knave  at  all,”  said  the 
Tinker  furiously.  “  That  thou  shalt  soon  know. 
My  crab-tree  staff  shall  show  thee  speedily  which  of 
us  hath  done  most  wrong.” 

“  So  be  it !  ”  said  Robin  shortly,  for  he  was  out  of 
temper  at  the  loss  of  his  deer.  He  drew  his  sword 
without  more  ado. 

Then  the  Tinker  flourished  his  crab-tree  staff, 
and  began  to  lay  on  so  lustily  that  Robin  at  length 
reeled  under  his  blows.  He  was  furious  that  so 
stupid  a  knave  should  even  so  far  overcome  him, 
and  he  began  to  fight  with  his  full  strength.  The 
Tinker,  however,  was  vigorous  and  lusty,  and 
Robin  was  not  so  skilful  with  either  sword  or  staff 
as  he  was  with  the  bow.  At  last  the  Tinker  had 
thrashed  him  so  sorely  that  Robin  was  perforce 
obliged  to  cry  out : 

“  A  boon,  a  boon!  ” 

“  Before  I  grant  thee  a  boon,”  replied  the 
Tinker,  who  now  had  the  best  of  the  situation,  and 
knew  it,  “  before  I  grant  thee  a  boon,  I’ll  hang  thee 
on  this  tree!  ” 

“Suffer  me  at  least  to  blow  my  horn!”  said 
Robin,  quickly  suiting  the  action  to  the  words,  and 
without  more  ado,  he  blew  his  bugle  thrice,  as  was 
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his  custom  in  summoning  his  men.  Presently  there 
came  striding  towards  them  Little  John  and  Will 
Scarlet.  Robin,  sorely  wounded,  had  staggered  to 
the  bank  and  sunk  down  upon  it. 

“  What  is  the  matter,”  cried  Little  J ohn  anx¬ 
iously,  “  that  thou  dost  sit  there  so  droopingly,  mas¬ 
ter?  ” 

Robin  smiled  ruefully. 

“  Yon  Tinker,”  quoth  he,  “  hath  caused  me  to 
feel  the  weight  of  his  arm.” 

“  I’ll  see  what  he  can  do  for  me!  ”  observed  Little 
John,  baring  his  sword  threateningly. 

“  Nay,”  said  Robin.  “  I  deserved  all  that  he 
hath  given  me.  I  played  a  sorry  jest  on  thee,  poor 
fellow,”  he  went  on,  addressing  the  Tinker.  “  Now 
that  thou  hast  had  satisfaction,  dost  think  thou  canst 
henceforth  live  at  peace  with  me?  Thou  hast 
shown  thy  mettle,  and  hast  caused  Robin  Hood  to 
fear  thee.  If  thou  wilt  be  one  of  my  merry  men, 
we’ll  fare  together,  and  whatsoever  we  do  get,  thou 
shalt  have  thy  full  share  of.  To  thee,  thou  jovial 
Tinker,  I’ll  give  one  hundred  pounds  a  year,  as  long 
as  thou  dost  live.  Art  content  ?  ” 

The  Tinker  gasped  and  nodded.  He  looked 
very  foolish  with  his  snub  nose  and  his  open  mouth, 
but  he  had  proved  himself  a  man  well  worthy  to  be 
one  of  Robin’s  men. 

That  night  a  messenger  was  sent  to  the  inn  at 
Nottingham  to  get  the  Tinker’s  bag  of  tools  and  to 
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pay  his  bill.  His  purse  was  restored  to  him  un¬ 
touched.  So  all  the  pots  and  pans  used  by  Nick 
Much  the  cook  were  kept  in  order  thereafter,  and 
Robin  had  turned  an  enemy  into  a  friend. 


VI 

HOW  ROBIN  OUTWITTED  THE  BISHOP 

“SWEETHEART,”  said  Robin  to  Marian  one 
^  morning,  “  we  are  to  have  noble  company  at 
dinner  to-night.  Do  thou  and  Ellen  dress  your¬ 
selves  in  gay  attire.” 

Marian  smiled  at  him  a  little  anxiously. 

“  Who  is  it  to  be,  Robin?  ”  she  said.  “  Oh,  dear¬ 
est,  see  that  thou  go  not  too  far  in  thy  noble  scorn 
of  the  rich  and  the  oppressor!  ” 

Robin  kissed  her. 

“  Fear  not,  beloved,”  he  said.  “  ’Tis  the  Bishop 
of  Hereford  is  to  dine  with  us  to-day,  although  as 
yet  he  knows  it  not,”  he  added  chuckling.  “  I  hear 
he  is  to  pass  through  Sherwood  with  all  his  fair 
company.” 

Marian  shook  her  head  even  while  she  smiled. 

“  Ah,  Robin,”  she  said,  “  when  thou  dost  so  love 
the  Church,  I  can  never  understand  why  thou  art 
so  harsh  to  the  servants  of  the  Church.” 

“  Nay,”  answered  Robin  gently,  “  I  am  not  harsh 
to  all  of  them.  Thou  knowest  well,  Marian,  that 
all  the  poor  and  lowly  parish  priests,  those  who  live 
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such  a  life  as  Our  Lord  commanded, — such  men 
love  me,  and  pray  for  my  welfare.  As  for  those 
others,  the  fat  Bishops  and  purse-proud  Abbots, 
who  lead  lives  devoted  only  to  oppressing  the  poor 
and  indulging  themselves, — them  will  I  tease  until 
I  shall  have  awakened  them  for  a  time  at  least  from 
their  sleek  worldliness.  Would  that  England  were 
rid  of  them  all!  Nevertheless  their  day  will  come, 
their  day  will  come!  ” 

Marian  sighed,  but  said  no  more,  for  she  knew 
that  Robin  spoke  truly. 

“We  go  now  to  kill  venison  for  the  Bishop’s 
dinner,”  Robin  continued.  “  Wilt  come  hunting 
with  us,  sweet,  or  rest  in  thy  bower?  ” 

“  Nay,  Ellen  and  I  will  make  ready  for  our 
guest,”  Marian  answered  smiling;  “  we  must  dress 
us  in  our  best  since  thou  dost  wish  us  to  be  so  fine! 
Farewell,  Robin,  and  good  hunting!”  and  off  she 
went  in  search  of  Alan  a  Dale’s  pretty  wife. 

Then  Robin  called  together  some  half  dozen  of 
his  men,  and  they  killed  a  fat  buck  in  short  order. 
Then  they  dressed  themselves  in  shepherds’  smocks, 
and  built  a  fire  beside  the  road  along  which  the 
Bishop  and  his  train  were  expected. 

When  at  length,  with  a  great  jingling  of  spurs 
and  clattering  of  hoofs,  the  Bishop  and  his  attend¬ 
ants  came  riding  along  the  highway,  they  saw  seven 
tall  shepherds  gathered  around  a  roaring  fire,  near 
which  lay  a  fat  buck  all  ready  for  roasting, 
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“  Oh,  what  is  the  matter,”  the  Bishop  called  to 
them  rebukingly,  “  that  ye  make  this  ado?  Why 
do  ye  kill  the  King’s  venison,  ye  wicked  men?  ” 

“We  are  shepherds,  my  Lord  Bishop,”  replied 
Robin,  meekly  pulling  his  forelock  in  token  of  re¬ 
spect.  “  We  guard  sheep  all  the  year,  and  this  is 
our  holiday;  so  we  have  killed  a  deer.  The  King 
hath  many  deer,  methinks,  and  can  well  spare  one 
to  us  poor  shepherds.” 

“  You  are  brave  fellows!  ”  said  the  Bishop  sneer- 
ingly.  “  The  King  shall  know  of  your  doings,  be¬ 
lieve  me!  Make  haste  and  go  along  with  me,  for 
at  once  ye  shall  go  before  the  King.” 

“Oh,  pardon,  I  pray  you,  my  Lord  Bishop!” 
cried  Robin,  wringing  his  hands  and  apparently  in 
great  distress.  “Have  mercy  upon  us!  It  be¬ 
comes  not  your  Lordship  to  rob  so  many  poor  men 
of  their  lives !  ” 

“  No  pardon!  ”  said  the  Bishop  sternly.  “  Come 
along  with  me,  and  before  the  King  for  judgment 
ye  shall  surely  go.” 

Then  Robin  set  his  back  against  a  tree,  and  from 
underneath  his  shepherd’s  cloak,  he  drew  his  horn. 
He  blew  a  loud  blast,  and  the  Bishop,  sitting  on  his 
horse,  saw  in  a  trice  three  score  and  ten  men  run¬ 
ning  towards  him  from  among  the  trees  and  rising 
from  the  moss. 

“  What  is  the  matter,  master,  that  thou  dost 
blow?”  quoth  one  giant  of  seven  feet,  kneeling  to 
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the  shepherd  beside  the  tree,  as  did  all  the  other 
merry  men. 

“  Here  is  the  Bishop  of  Hereford/'  answered 
Robin;  “  and  he  says  that  we  shall  have  no  pardon 
for  killing  this  deer.” 

“  Oh,  he!  ”  said  Little  John  casually,  throwing  a 
careless  glance  at  the  Bishop,  and  rising  as  he 
spoke.  “  Let  us  cut  off  his  head,  master.” 

The  Bishop’s  teeth  began  to  chatter. 

“  Oh,  pardon,  pardon !  ”  he  cried,  his  tone  entirely 
changed.  “  If  I  had  known  you  were  here,  Robin 
Hood,  I  would  surely  have  gone  some  other  way.” 

“Good  sooth,  I  know  that  right  well!”  cried 
Robin,  shaking  with  laughter.  “No  pardon,  no 
pardon,  my  Lord  Bishop !  ”  and  he  mocked  the 
Bishop’s  former  manner.  “  Make  haste  and  come 
along  with  me,  for  you  are  to  dine  with  me  to-day.” 

Then  he  sprang  forward,  helped  the  Bishop 
down  from  his  horse,  and  began  to  lead  him  along 
the  forest  path.  His  followers  went  also,  guarded 
by  Robin’s  men,  and  like  the  Bishop  shaking  in 
their  shoes. 

When  at  length  the  Bishop  came  to  the  great 
oak  tree,  Robin’s  favorite  meeting  place,  he  grew 
calmer.  Marian,  dark  and  slender,  and  Ellen,  fair 
and  round,  greeted  him  with  gentle  courtesy;  and 
he  could  not  help  feeling  that  nothing  very  evil 
could  happen  to  him  in  the  presence  of  these  two 
lovely  women.  He  enjoyed  in  spite  of  himself  the 
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noble  feast  that  followed  on  the  fat  deer  that  Robin 
and  his  men  had  killed.  There  was  plenty  of  white 
bread,  too,  and  wine  and  ale.  Despite  the  excel¬ 
lence  of  the  dinner,  however,  the  Bishop  was  un¬ 
easy;  for  he  had  heard  enough  of  Robin  to  know 
that  he  was  unfriendly  towards  men  of  his  Lord¬ 
ship’s  kind. 

“  Bring  in  the  bill,”  he  said  pompously  at  length, 
when  the  feast  was  nearly  over.  “  Methinks  it 
grows  wondrous  high.” 

“  I  must  e’en  trouble  you  for  your  purse,  my 
Lord  Bishop,”  said  Little  John  cheerfully,  “  and 
then  I  can  tell  you  better  what  the  reckoning  is.” 
He  held  out  his  huge  paw  suggestively. 

The  Bishop  glared  at  him,  but  he  was  afraid  to 
refuse.  He  handed  over,  sulkily  enough*  the  pouch 
that  hung  by  his  side. 

Little  John,  whistling  cheerfully  the  while,  shook 
out  its  contents  into  the  Bishop’s  cloak,  which  he 
had  laid  on  the  greensward  for  that  purpose.  A 
huge  pile  of  gold  and  silver  lay  there  when  he  had 
done  so,  and  he  began  to  count  it  systematically. 

“  Three  hundred  pounds !  ”  he  said  at  last,  grin¬ 
ning  at  the  Bishop.  “  Here  is  money  enough,  mas¬ 
ter,”  he  continued,  turning  to  Robin,  “  and  a  goodly 
sight  to  see.  It  makes  me  feel  charitable  towards 
the  Bishop,  although  I  know  he  loves  me  not.” 

The  Bishop  sat  glaring  hopelessly  at  the  pile  of 
money  on  the  cloak,  and  clenching  and  unclenching 
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his  fists,  as  if  he  longed  to  use  them  on  Robin  Hood 
and  Little  John. 

“  I  thank  thee  for  thy  reckoning,  Lord  Bishop!  ” 
cried  Robin,  seizing  one  of  the  Bishop’s  unwilling 
hands,  and  making  him  rise.  “  Now  thou  shalt 
sleep  in  the  greenwood  to-night,  and  to-morrow 
morn  thou  shalt  sing  a  Mass  for  us  before  we  let 
thee  go.” 

The  Bishop  gave  him  an  angry  look  in  reply; 
but  nothing  could  prevent  Robin  from  doing  as  he 
had  said.  With  great  ceremony,  he  was  presently 
escorted  to  one  of  the  caves,  where  he  was  given  a 
bed  of  soft  moss  and  a  green  cloak  to  cover  him. 
What  kind  of  night  he  passed,  furious  and  fearful 
as  he  was,  it  is  not  hard  to  guess;  but  very  early 
next  morning,  he  was  aroused  from  his  uneasy 
slumbers,  and  led  with  great  ceremony  to  the  rural 
altar,  where  Friar  Tuck  stood  waiting  to  act  as 
Server.  There  he  found  a  great  congregation  of 
outlaws  waiting  with  Marian  and  Ellen  in  their 
midst.  So  unwillingly  he  celebrated  Mass,  and 
then  at  last  they  let  him  go. 

As  a  parting  jest,  they  set  him  face  backwards 
on  his  horse,  and  tied  him  into  the  saddle.  In  this 
fashion  the  Bishop  rode  back  to  Hereford,  breath¬ 
ing  out  threatenings  and  vengeance  against  Robin 
Hood. 

Turn  about  is  fair  play,  however,  and  Robin  him¬ 
self  would  have  been  the  first  to  agree  to  this.  Not 
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many  days  after,  Robin  was  walking  alone  through 
the  forest,  and  again  he  saw  the  Bishop  and  his 
servants. 

“  What  shall  I  do,”  he  said  to  himself,  “  if  the 
Bishop  takes  me?  No  mercy  he’ll  show  me,  I 
know,  and  likely  I  shall  be  hanged.  Since  I  am 
alone,  I  could  ill  defend  myself  if  he  chances  to  see 
me.” 

Then  he  looked  about  him  and  saw  a  little  brown 
house,  wherein  dwelt,  he  knew,  an  old  woman 
to  whom  he  had  shown  various  kindnesses  in  the 
past. 

“  She  will  hide  me,  I  am  sure,”  said  Robin  to 
himself ;  and  he  strode  briskly  up  to  the  little  house, 
and  knocked  on  the  door. 

“  Ho,  good  wife!  ”  he  cried.  “  Wilt  save  a  poor 
fellow  from  death?  ” 

The  door  opened  cautiously,  and  a  little  old 
woman  stood  on  the  threshold. 

“  God  have  mercy!  ”  she  cried,  blinking  at  him. 
“  ’Tis  our  own  Robin,  friend  of  the  poor!  Come 
in,  master.  What  is  your  will?  ” 

“  The  Bishop  and  all  his  men  are  near,”  Robin 
whispered,  bending  down  to  her;  “and  if  I  am 
taken,  I  shall  be  surely  hanged.” 

“Nay,  then,  God  forbid!”  quoth  the  old  dame. 
“  I’ll  provide  for  thee,  dear  Robin!  Well  do  I  re¬ 
member  one  Saturday  night,  thou  didst  bring  me 
shoes  and  hose  that  I  might  appear  with  the  best 
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of  them  at  Mass  on  Sunday.  Ay,  I’ll  hide  thee 
from  thy  foes.  What  way  is  best?  ” 

Robin  stripped  off  his  green  mantle. 

“  Give  me  then  thy  gown  of  gray,”  he  whispered. 
“  Take  thou  my  arrows  and  give  me  thy  spindle — 
thus.  I  thank  thee.  Farewell,  good  mother,  until 
I  see  thee  again ;  ”  and  presently  a  bent  little  old 
woman  in  a  brown  cloak,  her  head  bent  over  a 
spindle,  passed  directly  by  the  Bishop  and  his  train 
as  they  rode  along,  and  she  dropped  a  humble 
curtsey  to  his  Lordship,  as  she  went. 

A  few  moments  later,  Little  John  saw  the  same 
old  woman  coming  towards  him. 

“  Ah,  who  is  this?  ”  he  cried.  “  Methinks  I’ll  let 
fly  an  arrow  at  her,  for  she  looks  marvellously  like 
a  witch.” 

“  Prithee,  hold  thy  hand,  Little  John,”  said 
Robin’s  well-known  voice.  He  bared  his  head,  and 
stood  laughing  in  his  follower’s  amazed  face. 
“  Again,”  he  said,  “  I  have  outwitted  the  Bishop. 
Come  with  me,  and  I  will  tell  thee  all.” 

Meanwhile  the  Bishop  and  his  train  had  ridden 
up  to  the  door  of  the  little  cottage;  for  some  of  them 
had  seen  a  man  in  a  green  cloak  enter  there,  and 
he  looked  like  one  of  the  outlaws  against  whom  the 
Bishop  had  sworn  vengeance. 

“  Come,  woman,”  quoth  the  Bishop  loudly, 
“  hand  over  that  traitor  Robin  Hood.  He  was  seen 
to  enter  thy  door!  ” 
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When  he  went  in,  however,  he  saw  a  figure  in 
green  with  the  hood  pulled  over  the  face,  seated  be¬ 
side  the  fire.  The  Bishop’s  eyes  grew  bright  with 
triumph. 

“  Ha!  At  last!  ”  he  said.  “  Now,  my  fine  fel¬ 
low,  thou  shalt  meet  with  justice  at  last.  Bring 
hither  yon  milk  white  steed.” 

So  the  green  clad  figure,  not  without  resistance, 
was  hoisted  on  to  the  white  horse,  and  the  Bishop 
rode  through  the  forest,  feasting  his  eyes  on  the 
outlaw  who  was  now  in  his  hands. 

Presently,  however,  as  they  went  along,  the 
Bishop  chanced  to  see  a  group  of  men  in  green 
standing  under  a  tree  near  by;  and  one  of  them 
looked  strangely  familiar. 

“  How  now?  ”  quoth  the  Bishop,  rubbing  his 
eyes.  “  Who  is  that  yonder?  ”  and  he  glanced  per¬ 
plexedly  from  the  figure  under  the  tree  to  the  one 
on  the  horse  just  before  him. 

The  one  on  horseback  spoke  for  the  first  time. 

“  Why,”  said  a  high,  piping  old  woman’s  voice, 
“  why,  that  is  Robin  Hood.” 

“Robin  Hood!”  echoed  the  Bishop,  his  jaw 
dropping.  “  Who  then  art  thou?  ” 

She  gave  a  cackle  of  shrill  laughter. 

“  Why,”  she  said,  “  I’m  a  silly  old  woman. 
See!”  and  she  threw  back  the  green  hood,  and 
showed  her  wrinkled  face  and  her  gray  hair. 

“  Woe  is  me  that  ever  I  saw  this  day!  ”  cried  the 
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Bishop.  “  Let  her  go,  my  men,  and  look  ye  tell 
nobody  what  a  fool  she  hath  made  of  me!  Curses 
on  both  thee  and  him !  ”  he  exclaimed,  shaking  his 
fist,  first  at  the  old  woman  and  then  at  Robin’s  dis¬ 
tant  figure.  “  Curses  on  ye  both!  I’ll  have  him 
yet!” 


VII 


HOW  ROBIN  BECAME  THE  QUEEN’S  ARCHER 

“T  JA!  what  fine  sprig  have  we  here?”  quoth 
A  Robin,  coming  to  a  sudden  pause  in  his  rapid 
walk,  and  peering  through  the  trees  towards  the 
path.  “  So!  the  boy  is  in  danger,  and  he  knows  it 
not.  That  toy  bow  of  his  is  useless,  and  the  sword 
he  clutches  so  valiantly  is  little  better  against  that 
stag  who  lowers  horns  at  him  in  such  threatening 
guise.”  And  with  that  Robin  dispatched  an  arrow 
from  his  own  bow  which  pierced  the  stag  through 
the  heart.  Then  he  parted  the  bushes  and  walked 
forward. 

A  boy,  gayly  dressed,  half  sitting,  half  lying  on 
the  moss,  looked  up  at  Robin  coolly. 

“  I  thank  thee,”  he  said  in  a  tone  that  was  almost 
condescending.  “  I  am  a  page  at  court,  and  not 
skilled  in  woodland  lore.  The  stag  tossed  me  once. 

I  fear  that  the  second  time - ” 

“  The  second  time,  it  would  have  mattered  little 
to  thee  had  he  tossed  thee  a  third,”  said  Robin,  help¬ 
ing  the  boy  to  his  feet.  “  What  seekest  thou  here 
in  the  forest,  sir  page?  Can  I  be  of  service?  ” 

“  Knowest  thou  Robin  Hood?  ”  asked  the  boy 
eagerly.  “  Methinks  thou  must  be  one  of  his 
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band.”  He  bared  his  young  head.  “  I  am  sent  to 
seek  him,”  he  said,  “  by  no  less  a  person  than  the 
Queen’s  Majesty.” 

Robin  doffed  his  hood  of  forest  green  at  mention 
of  the  Queen’s  name. 

“  Welcome  then,  young  sir,  whosoever  thou  may- 
est  be,”  he  said.  “  I  am  Robin  Hood.” 

“  Art  thou  indeed  Robin  Hood?  ”  cried  the  boy 
eagerly.  “  Well,  then,  my  errand  is  soon  accom¬ 
plished.  The  Queen  sends  thee  this  ring,  and  with 
it  a  royal  message ;  ”  and  falling  on  his  knees  he 
whipped  a  letter  out  of  his  pocket  and  presented 
it  to  Robin. 

The  letter  was  wrapped  in  scarlet  cord,  and 
sealed  with  the  royal  seal.  Robin  pressed  it  rever¬ 
ently  to  his  lips  before  he  opened  it. 

“  She  bids  me  here  to  come  to  court,  as  no  doubt 
thou  knowest,  sir  page,”  he  said  at  length,  thrust¬ 
ing  the  missive  into  his  doublet.  “  She  bids  me  al¬ 
though  I  am  outlaw  to  fear  nothing,  and  thanks  me 
for  a  little  sum  of  money - ” 

He  broke  off  and  stood  a  moment  in  deep 
thought,  pushing  the  Queen’s  ring  absently  up  and 
down  on  his  little  finger — the  only  one  that  it  would 
fit.  Then  he  took  off  his  mantle  of  Lincoln  green, 
folded  it  neatly,  and  gave  it  to  the  page. 

“  Give  this  to  Her  Majesty,”  he  said,  “  and  tell 
her  it  is  a  token  that  I  will  not  fail  her.  What  is 
thy  name,  sir  page?  ” 
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“  Richard  Patrington,”  answered  the  young¬ 
ster. 

“  Welcome  then  to  Sherwood,  Richard  Patring¬ 
ton,”  said  Robin.  “  Wilt  stay  and  dine  with  me 
to-night?  ” 

“  Nay,”  answered  the  page,  “  I  may  not  tariy. 
I  will  bear  back  at  once  to  the  Queen  thy  token  and 
thy  answer.” 

“  I  will  give  thee  then  safe  conduct  through  the 
forest,”  said  Robin.  “  Those  court  weapons  of 
thine  were  of  little  use  in  real  danger,  as  thou  hast 
proved.” 

Accordingly  he  escorted  the  little  page  to  the 
end  of  the  forest,  and  having  seen  him  safely  on  the 
highway,  went  striding  back  to  his  meeting  tree  to 
summon  his  men  and  tell  them  of  the  Queen’s  sum¬ 
mons. 

He  found  Marian  seated  under  the  tree,  examin¬ 
ing  her  arrows;  and  when  she  heard  the  news  she 
turned  pale. 

“  It  may  be  a  trick,”  she  said.  “  Oh,  dear  heart, 
I  am  uneasy  when  thou  dost  venture  into  Notting¬ 
ham!  What  shall  I  feel  when  thou  art  gone  to 
London?  ” 

“  Najr,  if  thou  wilt,”  answered  Robin  gayly, 
“  thou  shalt  go  with  me  as  one  of  the  Queen’s  arch¬ 
ers.  Nay,  fear  not,  dearest!  The  Queen  gives  me 
safe  conduct,  and  it  is  to  her  interest  that  she  should 
not  play  us  false.  Now  will  I  summon  my  men, 
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and  tell  them  what  journey  lies  before  us.”  He 
lifted  his  bugle  to  his  lips. 

As  usual  the  merry  men  came  running  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  his  summons,  and  when  he  had  read  them 
the  Queen’s  letter  there  was  a  great  shout  of  joy, 
and  they  began  at  once  to  get  ready  for  their  jour¬ 
ney  to  London.  Garments  were  freshened  up  and 
new  ones  made;  swords  and  arrows  were  sharpened, 
and  bows  restrung.  Robin  himself  chose  a  doublet 
and  hose  of  scarlet;  but  his  men  wore  their  usual 
Lincoln  green.  So  at  last,  one  pleasant  summer 
day,  they  all  set  out  for  London,  Robin  wearing 
the  Queen’s  ring  and  carrying  her  letter  in  his 
bosom. 

Their  journey  to  London  was  a  long  one,  for 
there  were  no  fine  roads  as  now  to  make  travelling 
easy.  When  they  arrived  at  last,  Robin  sent  the 
ring  to  the  Queen,  and  it  was  not  long  before  he 
was  summoned  to  her  presence. 

“  God  save  thee,  fair  Queen,  and  all  thy  follow¬ 
ing!  ”  he  said,  kneeling  in  knightly  fashion  to  kiss 
her  hand. 

“  Thou  art  welcome,  Robin,  with  thy  gallant 
yeomen,”  said  the  Queen;  “  and  now  I  will  tell  thee 
why  I  have  summoned  thee  hither.  To-morrow,  on 
St.  George’s  Day,  the  King  holds  an  archery  con¬ 
test  on  Finsbury  Field - ” 

The  sun  shone  brightly  on  Finsbury  Field,  where 
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the  royal  archery  contest  was  to  be  held.  It  was  a 
much  larger  field  than  the  one  at  Nottingham,  and 
of  course,  the  platform  on  which  the  King  and 
Queen  sat  was  much  handsomer  and  more  beauti¬ 
fully  decorated  than  the  one  that  the  Sheriff  and  his 
wife  occupied  on  such  occasions.  The  King’s  arch¬ 
ers  were  grouped  together  near  the  royal  seat,  and 
another  cluster  of  men  in  green  with  one  in  scarlet 
stood  on  the  Queen’s  side  of  the  platform. 

“  Come  hither,  Tepus,  my  good  bow-bearer,”  said 
the  King.  “  Now  measure  out  for  me  how  long  our 
mark  shall  be.” 

“  What  is  the  wager  on  this  shooting?  ”  asked 
the  Queen,  as  Tepus  obediently  took  the  line  and 
began  to  measure  the  distance  for  the  targets. 

“  Three  hundred  tuns  of  Rhenish  wine  and  the 
same  of  beer,”  answered  the  King.  “  Three  hun¬ 
dred  of  the  fattest  harts  that  run  on  Dallom  Lea 
I  add  also  to  this  princely  wager;  but  I  can  afford 
to  be  generous,  for  I  have  no  doubt  that  my  archers 
will  win  for  me.” 

Then  spoke  another  of  the  King’s  archers,  Clif¬ 
ton  by  name. 

“  Measure  no  mark  at  all  for  us,  most  sovereign 
liege,”  he  said.  “  Let  us  shoot  at  sun  and  moon !  ” 

The  King  smiled,  well  pleased  at  these  brave 
words. 

“  Nay,”  said  Tepus  scornfully  in  reply  to  Clif¬ 
ton,  for  the  two  were  rivals.  “  ’Twill  be  sufficient 
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to  use  fifteen  score  for  our  distance  instead  of 
shooting  at  sun  and  moon!  ” 

“  I’ll  lay  my  bow  then,  ”  cried  Clifton  boastfully, 
“  that  I’ll  cleve  the  willow  wand!  ” 

Then  the  shooting  began,  and  it  was  good  shoot¬ 
ing  indeed  that  was  done  by  the  King’s  archers. 
The  King  smiled  proudly  at  their  feats,  and 
when  at  last  all  had  taken  a  turn,  he  looked  at  the 
Queen. 

“  Is  the  wager  mine  without  more  ado,  after  this 
noble  shooting,  my  Queen?  ”  he  said. 

The  Queen  rose  and  fell  on  her  knees  before  him. 

“A  boon!”  she  cried.  “A  boon,  my  liege! 
Thou  didst  promise  me  when  thou  didst  plan  this 
contest  that  I  might  select  for  myself  against  thine 
archers  men  from  out  all  England.  So  have  I 
done,  and  they  await  their  turn  to  try  their  skill.” 

The  King  somewhat  frowningly  looked  at  the 
little  group  of  men  in  green  surrounding  their  scar¬ 
let-clad  leader. 

“  Be  it  so,”  he  said  at  length  rather  ungra¬ 
ciously.  “  Nevertheless  I  know  that  having  chosen 
the  best  out  of  all  England  the  wager  will  yet  go  to 
my  archers.” 

“  That  is  to  be  proved,”  answered  the  Queen 
gently;  and  with  the  words  she  went  back  to  her 
place.  “  Ah !  ”  she  cried,  looking  around  her  at  the 
courtiers  on  the  platform.  “  Now  who  will  be  on 
my  side?  Sir  Richard  of  the  Lea,  thou  full  good 
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knight,  thou  wilt  be  of  my  party,  I  know.  And 
the  Bishop  of  Hereford - ” 

“  Nay,”  answered  the  Bishop  hastily,  for  he  had 
recognized  the  man  in  scarlet.  “  I  am  sorry,  Your 
Majesty,  but  I  will  not  bet  one  penny  on  yon  men 
of  thine - ” 

“  What  wilt  thou  bet  against  us,  my  Lord 
Bishop?”  asked  the  man  in  scarlet,  speaking  for 
the  first  time. 

“  By  my  silver  mitre,”  said  the  Bishop,  “  I  will 
wager  all  the  money  in  my  purse,  and  that  is  fifteen 
score  nobles,  nearly  a  hundred  pounds.” 

Then  the  man  in  scarlet  and  his  followers  in  green 
began  to  shoot  on  the  Queen’s  side. 

Robin  Hood  himself  began.  Clifton  had  carried 
out  his  boast,  and  had  cleft  the  willow  wand.  His 
arrow  was  still  quivering  where  he  had  left  it  in  his 
noble  shot.  Robin  aimed  with  his  usual  apparent 
carelessness,  and  cleft  Clifton’s  arrow.  A  mighty 
shout  of  admiration  went  up  from  those  who  looked 
on. 

Then  Nick  Much  did  not  much  worse  than  his 
master,  for  his  arrow  came  within  a  finger’s  length 
of  the  wand.  Will  Scarlet  cleft  the  wand  as  deftly 
as  Clifton  had  done.  So  it  chanced  that  Robin  and 
his  men  surpassed  the  King’s  archers. 

“  Now,  Bishop,  where  is  thy  purse!  ”  cried  Robin, 
smiling;  and  then  amidst  the  shouts  of  the  people, 
the  Queen  rose  and  again  knelt  before  the  King. 
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“  A  boon!  A  boon!  ”  she  cried  once  more.  “  It 
is  that  you  will  be  angry  with  none  of  these  my 
archers,  since  the  contest  has  been  fairly  carried 
on.” 

The  King  was  ill-pleased  at  his  defeat,  but  he  had 
his  share  of  royal  generosity. 

“  They  shall  have  forty  days  to  come,  and  forty 
to  go,”  he  replied  to  the  Queen’s  petition;  “  ay,  and 
three  times  forty  to  sport  and  play  here  at  the  court. 
Welcome  are  they,  whether  friend  or  foe.” 

“  Then  welcome,  Robin  Hood!  ”  cried  the  Queen 
in  a  clear  voice,  rising  and  extending  her  hand  to  the 
man  in  scarlet.  “  Welcome,  too,  be  thou.  Little 
John;  and  Will  Scarlet  and  Nick  Much,  ye  are 
both  welcome  also!  Ye  have  the  King’s  word  for 
it!” 

“  Is  this  indeed  Robin  Hood?  ”  said  the  King, 
and  he  looked  with  eager  curiosity  at  the  man 
of  whom  he  had  heard  so  much,  but  had  never 
seen. 

“  Ay,  this  is  Robin  Hood!  ”  the  Bishop  muttered 
between  his  teeth.  “  I  remember  well  that  Mass 
thou  didst  force  me  to  sing!  ”  he  continued,  glaring 
at  Robin  savagely. 

“  Nay,  now,  my  Lord  Bishop,”  said  Robin  cour¬ 
teously,  “  methinks  thou  shouldst  have  been  glad 
to  give  spiritual  food  to  those  poor  outlaws  who 
needed  it  so  sorely.  F or  me,  I  thank  thee  for  that 
Mass ;  and  for  recompense,  I  give  thee  back  half  the 
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gold  that  thou  hast  just  lost  on  thy  wager  against 
us.” 

“  I  thank  thee  for  no  such  thing!”  cried  the 
Bishop  indignantly.  “  This  is  a  pretty  pass  that  a 
man  should  be  paid  out  of  his  own  money!  Give 
me  back  that  gold  thou  didst  steal  from  me  in  the 
forest!  ” 

“  Nay,  dear  master,”  quoth  Little  John,  laying 
a  restraining  hand  on  Robin’s  shoulder.  “  Be  not 
so  free  to  give  the  Bishop  back  his  wager.  We 
need  that  gold  for  gifts  to  the  King’s  officers. 
’Twill  well  serve  both  thee  and  me.” 

“  Take  the  Bishop’s  wager,  and  put  it  in  thy 
purse,”  said  the  King  courteous^  to  Robin.  “  He 
hath  fairly  lost,  and  so  have  I.  If  thou  wouldst 
leave  thy  bold  outlaws  and  come  dwell  with  me,  I 
would  say  welcome,  Robin  Hood;  for  good  sooth 
thou  art  the  flower  of  archery.” 

Robin  shook  his  head. 

“  I  would  not  leave  my  bold  outlaws  for  all  the 
gold  in  Christendom,”  he  said.  “  I  will  live  and  die 
in  merry  Sherwood,  if  it  be  God’s  will,  and  have 
my  end  as  I  had  my  beginning,  under  the  great  oak 
tree  that  I  love  so  well.  Nay,  Your  Majesty,  we 
cannot  be  your  archers ;  but  ” — and  turning  to  the 
Queen,  he  bent  over  the  hand  that  she  held  out  to 
him,  and  kissed  it — “  but  when  Her  Grace  lifts  but 
her  little  finger,  I  shall  be  ever  at  her  command!  ” 


VIII 


HOW  ROBIN  WON  THE  FORESTERS 
HE  sun  had  melted  the  icicles  of  winter,  and 


likewise  the  mountains  of  snow,  and  once  more 
Robin  Hood  and  his  men  could  frolic  abroad. 
One  day  Robin  and  Will  Scarlet  and  Little  John 
went  walking  along  to  see  some  sport ;  and  as  they 
walked  they  were  aware  of  three  of  the  King’s  keep¬ 
ers,  all  clad  in  green  with  long  swords  by  their  sides, 
coming  towards  them.  It  was  the  business  of  the 
King’s  keepers  to  guard  the  King’s  deer ;  and  when 
they  saw  the  three  outlaws  they  called  on  them 
boldly  to  stand. 

“  Whither  away  so  fast,  friends?  ”  they  cried. 

“We  are  going,”  quoth  Robin,  “  to  kill  a  fat 
buck  for  me  and  all  my  merry  men.  Besides,  ere 
we  depart,  we  shall  have  a  fat  doe  also.” 

“  You’d  best  have  a  care,”  said  one  of  the  other 
group  threateningly. 

“  Wh^,  who  are  you  that  speak  so  boldly  here?  ” 
cried  Robin. 

“  We  belong  to  the  King,”  answered  one  of  the 
men,  “  and  we  are  keepers  of  his  deer.  Before  you 
shoot,  we  shall  forbid  it.” 
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“  Nay,  I  am  sure  that  is  not  so,”  responded  Robin 
solemnly.  “  These  many  long  summers  have  we 
let  fly  our  arrows  here  where  freely  we  range.  Why 
then  should  you  have  more  power  than  have  we? 
This  forest  I  think  is  mine  and  so  are  the  nimble 
deer.  I  swear  we’ll  not  be  cowed  by  you.  We 
three  and  not  you  are  keepers  of  this  forest,  and 
now  ye  shall  know  it.  Lay  down  your  coats  of 
green  on  the  ground,  and  so  will  we,  all  three  of  us ; 
then  take  your  swords  and  shields,  and  we’ll  try 
who  shall  win  the  victory.” 

“We  be  content,”  answered  one  of  the  keepers. 
“  We  be  three,  and  so  be  you,  no  less.  Why  should 
we  be  afraid  of  you  since  we  have  done  no  wrong?  ” 

“  Why,  if  you  be  three  keepers  in  this  forest,”  an¬ 
swered  Robin,  “we  be  three  rangers;  and  we’ll 
make  you  know  shortly  you  have  met  with  Robin 
Hood.” 

“  We  be  content,  thou  bold  outlaw,”  answered 
another  of  the  keepers,  “  to  try  our  valor.  We  will 
make  you  know  we  will  fight  before  we  will  fly. 
Then  draw  your  swords  and  stand  there  prating  no 
longer.  Let  us  try  it  out  with  blows,  for  we  hate 
all  cowards.  One  of  us  will  fight  Will  Scarlet,  and 
another,  Little  J ohn.  I  myself  am  for  you,  Robin, 
because  you  are  so  stout  and  strong.” 

“Well  said!”  said  Robin  cheerily;  and  Little 
John  and  Will  Scarlet  echoed  his  words,  for  they 
all  loved  gallant  foes.  Then  without  more  ado, 
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they  fell  to  it  full  hard  and  sore.  The  very  first 
blow  that  Robin  received  from  his  forester,  the 
fellow’s  broad  weapon  cried  twang,  and  Robin  fell 
down  from  the  mighty  whack  as  if  he  were  dead. 
Presently,  however,  he  recovered  himself  and 
bravely  fell  to  it  again. 

From  eight  o’clock  in  the  morning  until  past  two 
they  bore  themselves  right  gallantly.  By  that  time 
Robin  and  Will  and  Little  John  were  thoroughly 
winded.  Robin  cried  out  pantingly: 

“  O  hold,  O  hold,  I  see  you  be  stout  men!  Let 
me  blow  one  blast  on  my  bugle  ere  I  fight  further 
with  you.” 

“  Nay,”  said  one  of  the  foresters,  all  of  whom 
seemed  as  fresh  as  when  the  combat  had  begun. 
“  Thy  bugle  blast  was  not  in  the  bargain,  and  we 
deny  it  thee.  Think  not,  nevertheless,  that  a  blast 
on  thy  bugle  can  make  us  either  fight  or  flee.  Fall 
to  once  more,  or  else  be  gone,  and  yield  us  the  day. 
It  shall  never  be  said  that  we  were  afraid  of  thee 
nor  of  thy  gay  yeomen.” 

“  If  that  be  so,”  cried  Robin,  “  let  me  but  know 
your  names,  and  in  Sherwood  Forest  they  shall  be 
praised.” 

“What  hast  thou  to  do  with  our  names?”  said 
another  of  the  foresters  scornfully.  “  Except 
ye  will  all  fight  it  out,  thou  shalt  not  know  our 
names.” 

“  We  will  fight  no  more,”  said  Robin  in  a  decisive 
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tone.  “Ye  be  men  of  stout  valor.  It  is  enough. 
Ever  after  we  shall  be  brethren,  for  I  love  with 
heart  and  hand  those  men  who  will  fight  and  never 
flee.  Thou  art  fit  to  be  yeomen  for  me,  and  range 
in  the  merry  greenwood.  Come,  I’ll  give  you  each 
a  ring  in  token  of  love,  for  you’ve  acted  your  parts 
right  bravely.  Now  will  I  summon  the  rest  of  my 
men  to  welcome  you.” 

With  that  he  set  his  horn  to  his  lips  and  blew  a 
blast;  and  presently  a  hundred  yeomen  came  run¬ 
ning  with  their  trusty  bows.  They  were  gloriously 
dressed  in  green  and  were  a  noble  sight. 

“  Lo,  here  are  my  yeomen,”  quoth  Robin  to  the 
foresters ;  “  and  ye  shall  be  of  them.  A  mantle,  a 
bow  and  a  quiver  shall  each  of  you  receive.” 

The  foresters  listened  right  willingly  and  as¬ 
sented  to  Robin’s  proposal.  Then  they  all  went 
shooting  together  and  secured  a  fine  fat  doe  for 
their  supper  that  night. 

What  singing  and  dancing  was  there  in  the 
greenwood  then  for  joy  that  three  good  comrades 
were  added  to  the  merry  band!  They  spent  the 
night  in  mirth  and  merriment,  with  much  to  eat  and 
drink,  and  the  foresters  thought  they  had  never  in 
all  their  lives  been  so  meny.  Then  each  received 
from  Robin  a  green  mantle,  and  broad  arrows  and 
a  curious  long  bow;  and  the  next  day  he  made  them 
stand  all  in  a  row  before  him,  and  looked  at  them 
with  pride. 
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“  My  brave  yeomen,”  he  said,  “  be  true  to  your 
trust  while  we  range  these  wide  woods !  ” 

Then  with  one  voice  the  King’s  late  foresters 
swore  that  they  would  conquer  or  die  by  the  side  of 
Robin  Hood. 


IX 


HOW  ROBIN  BECAME  A  POTTER 

IN  summer  when  the  leaves  spring,  the  blossoms 
are  on  every  bough ;  and  merrily  sing  the  birds  in 
the  merry  woods. 

As  Robin  stood  one  day  among  his  followers,  he 
saw  a  proud  Potter  wandering  over  the  fields.  His 
head  was  held  high,  as  if  he  thought  himself  a  very 
superior  person. 

“  Yonder  comes  a  proud  Potter,”  said  Robin  to 
Little  John,  who  stood  nearest.  “  He  has  long 
used  these  paths  but  he  has  never  been  courteous 
enough  to  pay  a  penny  of  tax  for  the  privilege.” 

“  I  met  him  once  before,  evil  may  he  thrive!  ” 
said  Little  John.  “  He  gave  me  three  such  strokes 
that  I  can  feel  them  yet!  ”  and  he  rubbed  his  huge 
sides  ruefully.  “  I  would  lay  forty  shillings  that 
there  is  not  a  man  among  us  all  who  can  defeat 
him.” 

“  Well,  here  is  forty  shillings,”  quoth  Robin,  tak¬ 
ing  the  money  out  of  his  pouch,  and  jingling  the 
coins  together.  “  I  wager  that  I  shall  make  this 
proud  Potter  lay  a  wager  with  me.” 

With  that  he  strode  across  the  highway,  and  with 
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a  hand  upon  the  bridle  of  the  Potter’s  horse, 
brought  it  to  a  standstill. 

“  Tell  me  what  is  thy  wish?  ”  quoth  the  Potter, 
frowning  at  this  unexpected  delay. 

“  All  these  three  years  and  more.  Potter,”  quoth 
Robin  sternly,  “  thou  hast  used  this  path;  yet  hast 
thou  never  been  so  courteous  as  to  pay  one  penny 
of  tax  for  the  privilege.” 

“  And  what  is  thy  name,”  asked  the  Potter  inso¬ 
lently,  “  that  thou  darest  to  ask  a  tax  of  me?  ” 

“  Robin  Hood  is  my  name,”  replied  the  outlaw 
pleasantly ;  “  and  I  am  minded  this  day  to  have  thee 
lay  a  wager  with  me.” 

“  Nay,  that  will  I  not!  ”  cried  the  Potter,  grow¬ 
ing  very  red  in  the  face  at  Robin’s  calm  self-assur¬ 
ance.  “  Take  thy  hand  away  from  my  horse,  or  by 
my  faith,  I  will  punish  thee  sore  for  thy  impu¬ 
dence!  ” 

With  that  he  turned  and  rummaged  in  his  cart, 
and  presently  brought  forth  a  huge  staff.  With 
this  in  his  hand,  he  leaped  down  on  the  ground  be¬ 
fore  Robin. 

Robin  had  his  sword  and  shield,  and  he  still 
stood  holding  the  Potter’s  horse. 

“  Fellow,  let  my  horse  go !  ”  cried  the  Potter  furi¬ 
ously.  Then  without  more  ado,  Robin  and  the 
Potter  began  to  fight,  and  Robin’s  men  stood  by 
under  the  trees  and  watched  them. 

“ Yon  Potter  will  stiffly  stand!”  quoth  Little 
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John  to  his  fellow;  and  even  as  he  spoke,  the  Potter 
smote  the  shield  out  of  Robin’s  hand.  As  he 
stooped  to  pick  it  up  where  it  lay  at  his  feet,  the 
Potter  struck  him  on  the  neck  so  that  he  fell  to  the 
ground.  All  this  Robin’s  men  saw  as  they  stood 
under  the  trees. 

“  Let  us  help  our  master!  ”  cried  Little  John  in 
sudden  alarm;  “  for  if  we  do  not,  good  sooth  this 
Potter  will  slay  him !  ” 

The  yeomen  went  with  a  rush  to  rescue  their 
master. 

“  Who  has  won  the  wager,  master?  ”  cried  Little 
John.  “  Shall  I  have  thy  forty  shillings  or  shalt 
thou  have  mine?  ” 

“  If  they  were  a  hundred,”  quoth  Robin  ruefully, 
“  in  faith  they  are  all  thine.” 

“It  is  very  little  courtesy,”  quoth  the  Potter 
furiously,  “  so  I  have  heard  wise  men  say,  if  a  poor 
yeoman  come  driving  along,  for  others  to  prevent 
him  from  going  forward  on  his  journey.” 

“  By  my  troth,  thou  sayst  sooth,”  said  Robin. 
“  So  all  good  yeomen  think;  and  henceforth,  even  if 
thou  drive  forth  every  day,  thou  shalt  never  be  hin¬ 
dered  by  me.  I  pray  thee,  good  Potter,  wilt  thou 
do  something  in  good  fellowship?  Give  me  thy 
clothing,  and  thou  shalt  have  mine  in  exchange.  I 
would  go  to  Nottingham.” 

“  I  grant  it,”  replied  the  Potter  graciously. 
“  Thou  shalt  find  me  a  good  fellow.  If  thou 
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canst  sell  well  my  pots,  come  again  as  thou  didst 
go.” 

“  Nay,  by  my  troth,”  said  Robin,  “  I  shall 
deserve  thy  curse  if  I  bring  back  any  pots  to 
thee  again.  Every  good  wife  will  find  them 
cheap.” 

Then  spoke  Little  John  and  all  his  fellows: 

“  Master,  beware  of  the  Sheriff  at  Nottingham, 
for  he  is  not  our  friend!  ” 

“  Beshrew  you  all!  ”  cried  Robin  good-naturedly. 
“  Let  me  alone,  fellows.  Through  the  help  of  Our 
Lady  ”• — and  he  bared  his  head  reverently — “  I  will 
to  Nottingham.” 

So  Robin  exchanged  clothes  with  the  Potter,  and 
set  forth  gayly  to  Nottingham  to  sell  pots.  Mean¬ 
while  the  real  Potter  stayed  in  Sherwood  with 
Robin’s  men. 

Robin  drove  on  his  way  right  merrily,  and  when 
he  came  to  Nottingham  he  set  up  his  horse  and  gave 
him  oats  and  hay.  Then  he  showed  his  wares  to  the 
town,  crying  gayly : 

“  Pots,  pots !  A  present  for  whoever  buys 
first!” 

Right  against  the  Sheriff’s  gate  he  showed  his 
wares.  Women  began  to  gather  around  him  and 
to  buy. 

“Pots!  Very  cheap!”  cried  Robin;  and  cheap 
they  were  indeed;  for  all  that  saw  him  sell  said  that 
surely  he  had  not  been  a  potter  very  long.  The 
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pots  that  were  worth  five  pence  he  sold  for  three 
pence. 

“  Yonder  Potter  won’t  make  any  money!  ”  quoth 
the  good  men  and  their  wives  to  one  another;  but 
Robin  sold  his  wares  very  fast  indeed  until  at  last 
he  had  only  five  pots  left.  These  he  took  up,  and 
knocking  on  the  Sheriff’s  door  asked  to  see  the 
Sheriff’s  wife.  When  she  came,  he  presented  the 
pots  to  her  as  a  gift. 

The  Sheriff’s  wife  was  much  flattered  at  this 
courtesy. 

“Thanks!”  said  she  graciously  to  Robin,  who 
stood  bowing  before  her.  “  When  ye  come  here 
again,  I  shall  buy  pots  of  thee,  I  assure  thee !  ” 

“Ye  shall  have  the  best,  fair  dame,”  said  Robin 
softly. 

“  Come,”  she  said,  looking  very  gently  upon  the 
handsome  Potter,  “  come,  dine  with  the  Sheriff  and 
me!” 

“  Your  bidding  shall  be  done,”  said  Robin  cour¬ 
teously.  Then  a  little  serving  maid  bore  away  the 
pots  that  Robin  had  brought,  and  Robin  followed 
the  Sheriff’s  wife  into  the  house. 

When  Robin  came  into  the  hall,  he  met  the  Sher¬ 
iff,  and  greeted  him  courteously. 

“  Lo,  sir,  see  what  the  Potter  hath  given  you  and 
me!”  quoth  the  Sheriff’s  wife  in  great  delight. 
“  Five  pots,  both  great  and  small!  I  have  bidden 
him  to  dinner  for  his  courtesy!  ” 
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“  ITe  is  full  welcome!  ”  quoth  the  Sheriff.  “  Let 
us  wash  and  go  to  table !  ” 

As  they  sat  at  their  meat  in  noble  cheer,  two  of 
the  Sheriff’s  men  began  to  speak  of  a  great  wager 
on  a  good  shooting  that  had  been  made  the  other 
day.  It  was  a  wager  of  forty  shillings. 

The  pretended  Potter  sat  very  still  listening  to 
all  this;  but  he  thought  within  himself:  “  As  I  am  a 
true  Christian  man  I  will  see  this  shooting!  ” 

When  the  dinner  was  ended,  and  they  had  fared 
on  the  best  in  bread  and  ale  and  wine,  the  Sheriff 
and  all  the  company  went  forth  to  the  place  of 
shooting  with  their  bows  and  arrows  ready. 

The  Sheriff’s  men  shot  very  well  and  proved 
themselves  good  archers;  but  they  did  not  come 
near  the  mark  by  half  the  length  of  a  good  archer’s 
bow. 

Then  up  stood  the  proud  Potter,  and  he  said: 
“  If  I  had  a  bow,  you  should  see  one  shot !  ” 

“  Thou  shalt  have  a  bow,”  said  the  Sheriff. 
“  Thou  shalt  choose  the  best  among  three.  Thou 
seemst  a  strong  and  stalwart  fellow,  and  thou  shalt 
have  thy  trial !  ” 

Then  the  Sheriff  commanded  a  yeoman  standing 
near  by  to  go  after  some  bows.  Three  were 
brought  to  Robin,  and  he  chose  the  best  and  tested 
it  carefully. 

“  Now  shall  I  try  if  thou  be  good!  ”  he  muttered 
to  the  bow. 
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Then  from  a  quiverful  of  arrows,  Robin  carefully 
selected  a  good  one,  and  when  he  shot  at  the  mark, 
he  hit  it  squarely  in  the  centre. 

Then  everyone  there  shot  all  over  again,  the  Sher¬ 
iff’s  men  and  Robin,  and  three  times  Robin  hit  the 
centre  of  the  wand  set  up  as  a  target. 

'  The  Sheriff’s  men  thought  it  great  shame  that  the 
Potter  had  won  the  mastery  in  the  shooting;  but  the 
Sheriff  was  highly  amused,  and  said,  “  Potter,  thou 
art  a  man!  Thou  art  worthy  to  bear  a  bow  wher¬ 
ever  thou  goest!  Knowest  thou  one  Robin  Hood?  ” 
And  a  heavy  frown  came  on  the  Sheriff’s  face  at  the 
hated  name.  “  He  is  said  to  be  a  good  marksman.” 

“  Ay,  I  know  him  well,”  answered  Robin  quietly. 
“  A  hundred  times  I  have  shot  with  him  in  his 
forest.” 

“  I  would  give  a  hundred  pounds,”  said  the 
Sheriff  between  his  teeth,  “  if  the  false  outlaw  stood 
here  by  me  now.” 

The  Potter  looked  at  him  reflectively. 

“  Is  it  so?  ”  he  said  slowly.  “  Well,  go  boldly 
along  with  me,  and  to-morrow  ere  we  eat  bread,  we 
shall  see  Robin  Hood !  ” 

“  If  thou  doest  that  for  me,”  quoth  the  Sheriff, 
“  I  shall  well  requite  thee.” 

So  side  by  side,  Robin  and  the  Sheriff  went  back 
to  the  latter’s  house,  and  supper  was  made  ready  for 
them.  Then  Robin  spent  the  night  with  the  Sher¬ 
iff;  and  the  next  morning,  while  it  was  yet  early,  the 
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Sheriff  arose  and  began  to  prepare  for  his  journey. 
The  Potter  got  his  cart  ready.  When  they  were 
about  to  go  Robin  took  leave  of  the  Sheriff’s  wife 
with  great  politeness. 

“  Dame,  for  my  love,”  he  observed,  “  I  give  thee 
here  a  gold  ring.” 

“  Thanks!  ”  said  the  Sheriff’s  wife.  “  God  shield 
thee,  sir,”  and  she  dropped  him  a  deep  curtsey  for 
his  kindness. 

Never  was  the  Sheriff’s  heart  so  delighted  to  see 
the  fair  forest.  He  sat  by  the  Potter’s  side  in  his 
little  cart  and  sang  a  merry  song  from  sheer  joy  of 
spirit. 

“  Here  it  is  merry  to  be,”  quoth  Robin,  “  for  a 
man  who  has  anything  to  spend.  I  shall  see  by  my 
horn  whether  Robin  Hood  is  near.” 

With  that  he  set  his  horn  to  his  lips  and  blew  a 
full  good  blast.  His  men  heard  the  summons 
where  they  stood  far  away  in  the  forest. 

“  I  hear  my  master  blow!  ”  said  Little  John  lis¬ 
tening.  F orthwith  all  the  merry  men  ran  like  mad 
in  the  direction  of  the  bugle  sound.  When  they 
came  to  their  master,  they  saw  him  still  in  the 
Potter’s  cart,  clothed  in  the  Potter’s  dress,  with  the 
Sheriff  sitting  beside  him.  Then  all  the  yeomen 
roared  with  laughter  at  this  goodly  sight  and  the 
Sheriff  turned  very  pale.  Little  John  said: 

“  Master,  how  have  ye  fared  in  Nottingham? 
How  have  ye  sold  your  wares?  ” 
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“  By  my  troth,  Little  John,”  replied  Robin,  “  I 
have  brought  the  Sheriff  of  Nottingham  in  ex¬ 
change  for  all  my  wares.” 

“  He  is  full  welcome,”  said  Little  John  gravely. 
“  This  tidings  is  very  good.” 

The  Sheriff  would  have  given  a  hundred  pounds 
if  he  had  never  seen  Robin  Hood. 

“  Had  I  known  before  in  Nottingham,”  he  mut¬ 
tered  with  chattering  teeth,  “  had  I  but  known  this, 
thou  shouldst  never  have  come  back  again  to  this 
fair  forest.” 

“  That  knew  I  well,”  said  Robin  cheerfully.  “  I 
thank  God  that  we  have  thee  here  instead  of  thy 
having  me  in  Nottingham.  Therefore,  ye  shall 
leave  here  with  us  your  horse  and  all  the  rest  of  your 
belongings.” 

“  God  forbid,”  said  the  Sheriff  tearfully,  “  that 
I  should  so  lose  my  gold !  ” 

“  Hither  ye  came  on  horse,”  continued  Robin, 
“  but  hence  ye  shall  go  on  foot.  Greet  well  for  me 
when  thou  readiest  thy  home  thy  dear  good  wife. 
Thou  shalt  take  her  for  me  a  white  palfrey.” 

Then  Robin  and  the  Sheriff  parted,  and  the  latter 
went  home  again  to  Nottingham.  It  was  a  weary 
journey  he  had,  but  when  he  reached  home,  his  wife 
said: 

“  Say,  how  hast  thou  fared  in  the  green  forest? 
Hast  thou  seen  Robin  Hood?  ” 

“The  devil  speed  him,  both  body  and  bone!” 
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quoth  the  Sheriff  feelingly.  “  I  have  been  greatly 
humbled  by  Him.  All  the  money  that  I  had  with 
me  in  the  greenwood  he  took  from  me,  but  he  sent 
thee  this  fair  palfrey.” 

Then  the  Sheriff’s  wife  began  to  laugh  so  that  he 
thought  she  would  never  stop. 

“  What  aileth  thee?  ”  he  asked  in  a  sour  voice. 

“  Why,”  she  gasped,  wiping  her  eyes,  “  I  am 
thinking  that  thou  hast  paid  well  for  all  the  pots  he 
gave  me.” 

“  Thou  speakest  true,”  said  the  Sheriff.  “  Here 
is  thy  palfrey.  That  at  least  he  had  the  grace  to 
send.” 

Meanwhile  in  Sherwood  Robin  and  the  real  Pot¬ 
ter  were  talking  together. 

“  Potter,”  asked  Robin  courteously,  “  what  is 
the  worth  of  the  pots  that  I  took  with  me  into  Not¬ 
tingham?  ” 

“  Indeed,”  replied  the  Potter,  “  they  were  worth 
two  nobles.  That  I  could  have  had  for  my  pots 
had  I  myself  sold  them  in  Nottingham.” 

“  Nay  then,”  said  Robin,  “  thou  shalt  have  ten 
pounds  of  money  fair  and  free;  and  ever  when  thou 
comest  again  to  the  greenwood,  Potter,  thou  shalt 
be  welcome.” 
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ROBIN  AND  THE  PEDLARS 

ONE  summer’s  day,  as  Robin  Hood,  Will  Scar¬ 
let  and  Little  John  took  their  way  through 
the  green  forest  of  Sherwood  to  kill  the  King’s  deer, 
it  befell  that  they  saw  three  pedlars  on  the  road. 
Each  of  the  pedlars  had  his  pack  full  for  the 
country  fairs,  and  the  plump  bags  were  tied  up  on 
their  backs.  Each  one  had  in  his  hand,  too,  a  staff 
fully  a  yard  and  a  half  long.  They  were  all  bound 
to  Nottingham  town. 

“  Yonder  I  see  three  bold  pedlars,”  said  Robin  to 
Will  and  Little  John.  “  We’ll  search  those  fat 
packs  of  theirs  before  they  go  any  farther.” 

“  Halloa,  good  fellows!  ”  he  went  on,  addressing 
the  three  pedlars.  “  Whither  is  it  ye  go?  Now 
stay  and  rest  a  while,  for  that  shall  be  well.” 

“  No  rest  we  need,”  replied  one  of  the  pedlars; 
“  we  are  going  to  Nottingham.” 

“  Nay,  now,  that  is  a  lie,”  quoth  Robin  cheer¬ 
fully.  He  said  this  merely  to  provoke  them,  be¬ 
cause  in  reality  he  thought  they  were  telling  the 
truth.  They  said  nothing  in  reply  or  in  defence, 
however,  but  went  on  over  the  fields. 

“  I  order  you,  wait !  ”  Robin  called  after  them. 
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“You  must  know  this  is  by  right  mine  own  land. 
This  is  my  manor  and  my  park,  good  sooth;  and  I 
see,  since  ye  are  in  such  a  hurry  to  be  gone,  ye  can 
be  nothing  more  than  bold  outlaws.” 

The  three  pedlars  turned  around  to  look  at  him 
scornfully,  but  they  said  nothing,  and  merely  con¬ 
tinued  on  their  way. 

This  irritated  Robin,  for  he  was  not  accustomed 
to  be  treated  with  such  scorn ;  he  took  an  arrow  from 
his  quiver  and  drew  his  bow.  The  swift  arrow  went 
through  the  pack  of  the  pedlar  who  walked  last. 
It  was  well  for  him  that  it  fell  on  his  pack;  but  if 
it  had  not,  his  life  would  have  ended  then  and  there. 
Even  as  it  was,  the  arrow  grazed  the  skin  of  his 
back. 

Then  were  the  three  pedlars  very  angry ;  and  they 
all  flung  down  their  packs  and  waited  until  Robin 
and  his  men  came  up  to  them. 

“  I  said  ye  had  better  stop,”  quoth  Robin  coolly, 
as  he  reached  the  pedlars.  “  Good  sooth,  ye  were 
to  blame !  ” 

“And  who  art  thou?  ”  asked  the  pedlar  with  the 
wounded  back.  His  tone  was  furious.  “  By  St. 
Crispin,  I  vow  I’ll  quickly  crack  thine  head !  ” 

“  Come  on,  all  three  or  one!  ”  cried  Robin  cheer¬ 
fully.  “  That  is  not  so  soon  done  as  said.  My 
name  is  Robin  Hood,  and  these  merry  men  of  mine 
are  Will  Scarlet,  and  Little  John.  Here  we  are, 
three  to  three;  so  now,  brave  fellows,  lay  on!  ” 
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Without  more  words  they  began  to  fight.  The 
first  pedlar’s  staff  broke  Robin’s  bow.  As  for  Will 
Scarlet  and  Little  John,  they  each  were  given  so 
hard  a  crack  that  they  could  scarcely  stand  up 
under  it. 

“Now  hold  your  hands!”  cried  Robin.  “Ye 
have  oaken  staves.  Tarry  until  we  can  get  the  like 
for  ourselves,  and  then  a  fig  for  you  all!  ” 

“We  are  all  content!”  said  one  of  the  pedlars, 
whose  name  was  Kit  o’  Thirske. 

So  each  of  the  outlaws  took  a  staff  for  his  weapon 
to  make  the  pedlars  repent  the  stiff  blows  they  had 
given  them;  and  to  it  they  fell,  and  their  blows  fell 
ringing  upon  the  others’  backs.  In  fact,  the  pedlars 
began  to  wish  they  still  had  their  packs  as  protec¬ 
tion. 

The  pedlars,  however,  held  their  own.  Robin 
began  to  rue  the  hour  he  had  stopped  them,  and  to 
Will  Scarlet  and  Little  John  the  sun  looked  actu¬ 
ally  blue,  so  many  blows  had  they  received. 

At  last  Kit’s  staff  gave  Robin  a  stroke  that  made 
the  latter’s  head  ring  again.  Robin  staggered  and 
reeled,  and  the  trees  seemed  to  dance  merrily 
around  him  as  he  fell  heavily  on  the  grass. 

“Now  hold  your  hands,  pedlars!”  cried  Little 
John;  and  so  said  Will  Scarlet  also.  “  Our  master 
is  slain!”  cried  Little  John,  almost  sobbing  as  he 
knelt  beside  Robin  and  felt  his  heart.  “  I  tell  you 
plainly  he  will  never  speak  again.” 
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“Heaven  forfend!”  said  Kit  o’  Thirske.  “I 
love  him  well  enough;  but  let  him  learn  to  be  wise, 
and  not  meddle  with  poor  pedlars.  In  my  pack 
here  I  have  a  balsam  which  will  heal  his  wounds 
anon;”  and  with  that  he  whipped  out  from  his 
pack  two  or  three  small  boxes;  and  while  Little 
John  put  the  soothing  salve  on  Robin’s  wounds, 
Kit  popped  a  powder  into  his  mouth. 

“  Now,  fare  ye  well!  ”  cried  Kit,  rising  and  pick¬ 
ing  up  his  pack.  “  ’Twere  best  for  ye  not  to  tell 
how  ye  all  met  three  pedlars ;  or  if  you  do,  tell  also 
how  they  made  you  work  and  sweat!  ” 

With  that,  the  three  pedlars  laughed  tauntingly, 
shouldered  their  packs,  and  strode  off  again  towards 
Nottingham. 

Meanwhile,  with  heavy  hearts,  Will  Scarlet  and 
Little  John  tended  their  dear  master,  until  at 
length  he  sighed  and  stirred  and  came  back  to  him¬ 
self;  but  he  was  very  weak  and  sick.  They  were 
three  much  chastened  men  who  slowly  made  their 
way  home  to  their  comrades  in  Sherwood. 

“  Next  time  we  challenge  a  foe,  master,”  quoth 
Little  John  dolefully,  “  we  shall  look  well  they  are 
not  too  stout,  or  else  we  may  again  have  the  worst 
of  the  bargain!  ” 


XI 

HOW  WILL  SCARLET  WON  A  PRINCESS 


ROBIN  HOOD,  Will  Scarlet  and  Little  John 
were  walking  over  the  plain  one  day,  carrying 
among  them  a  good  fat  buck  that  Will  Scarlet  had 
just  killed. 

“  Jog  on!  jog  on!  ”  cried  Robin  cheerily.  “  The 
day  runs  full  fast,  and  here  we  have  a  dinner  ready 
which  Will  Scarlet  hath  made  for  us.” 

Little  John  laid  a  hand  on  his  arm  and  pointed 
towards  the  highroad. 

“  Look,  master!  ”  he  said. 

They  saw  a  beautiful  damsel,  riding  on  a  black 
palfrey.  As  she  came  nearer,  they  noted  that  she 
was  dressed  in  black,  and  that  a  crepe  veil  was 
partly  drawn  over  her  face.  Her  head  was  bent 
dejectedly,  and  she  seemed  to  be  in  deep  sorrow. 

Robin  started  towards  her,  Will  Scarlet  and 
Little  John  following  close  at  hand. 

“  Come  tell  me  the  cause  of  thy  sadness,  fair 
one !  ”  quoth  Robin,  doffing  his  hood  as  he  reached 
her.  “Tell  me  truly  whence  thou  comest  and 
whither  thou  goest,  and  why  thou  art  in  so  sorrow¬ 
ful  a  plight.  Perchance  I  can  assist  thee  in  thy 
quest.” 

The  damsel  put  back  her  veil,  and  looked  at  him 
pleadingly. 
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“  From  London  I  come/’  she  answered,  “  which 
now  is  besieged  by  foreign  soldiers.” 

Robin  clapped  his  hand  on  his  sword. 

“If  that  be  so,”  he  said,  “  it  is  the  duty  of  every 
good  Englishman  to  haste  to  London  town.  Who 
besieges  the  city?  ” 

“  The  proud  Prince  of  Aragon,”  replied  the 
damsel,  and  as  she  spoke  she  wrung  her  hands. 
“  He  swears  he  must  have  the  Princess  for  his  bride, 
or  he  will  lay  waste  the  whole  land.  Unless  cham¬ 
pions  be  found  who  will  dare  to  fight  three  to  three 
against  the  Prince  and  the  two  giants  who  accom¬ 
pany  him,  it  looks  as  if  he  must  e’en  have  his 
will.” 

“  Two  giants!”  repeated  Robin  slowly,  his  eyes 
kindling.  He  squared  his  powerful  shoulders,  and 
threw  back  his  head.  “  I  am  not  a  dwarf,”  he  said; 
“  and  tell  me,  damsel,  are  the  Prince’s  giants  any 
taller  than  this  one  of  ours?”  and  he  clapped  af¬ 
fectionately  Little  John’s  brawny  back. 

“  Oh,  sir,  I  have  never  seen  them,”  the  damsel 
answered,  tears  standing  in  her  eyes;  “but  rumor 
hath  it  they  are  most  horrid  things  to  behold !  ’Tis 
said  their  eyes  are  like  swords  and  strike  terror  to 
one’s  heart.  Instead  of  plumes,  it  is  rumored  that 
they  wear  hissing  serpents !  ” 

“  Ah!  ”  sighed  Little  John  longingly,  “  they  are 
goodly  giants,  master!  Methinks  I  would  like  to 
have  a  look  at  them !  ” 
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“  Well,”  said  Robin  slowly,  “  serpents  on  helmets 
would  not  be  hard  to  seize  and  strangle ;  and  eyes, 
however  fierce,  draw  no  blood.” 

The  damsel  looked  hopefully  at  the  three  goodly 
men  before  her. 

“  The  King  hath  sworn,”  she  said,  “  that  the 
Princess  shall  be  the  bride  of  the  champion  who  is 
victor  over  the  proud  Aragon  and  his  men.  Four 
damsels,  of  whom  I  am  one,  have  been  sent  north, 
south,  east  and  west,  to  see  whose  fortune  is  so  good 
as  to  find  a  champion ;  but  all  in  vain  so  far  has  been 
our  seeking.  None  is  so  bold  as  to  adventure  his 
life  to  rescue  a  fair  lady.” 

The  three  outlaws  exchanged  glances. 

“  When  is  the  day  appointed  for  the  combat?  ” 
asked  Robin.  “  Tell  me  this  and  no  more.” 

“  On  Midsummer  Day,”  replied  the  damsel. 
Then  the  tears  trickled  down  her  cheeks  and  she  was 
silent,  except  to  bid  them  good-morrow.  She  left 
them,  and  the  palfrey  went  on  along  the  highway. 

Robin,  frowning  perplexedly,  threw  himself 
down  on  the  ground. 

“  The  thought  of  this  poor  distressed  Princess 
wounds  me  to  the  heart,”  he  said.  “  Let  us  go  fight 
the  giants  all,  my  merry  men!  What  say  ye?  ” 

“  Tell  me  but  where  this  giant  lies!  ”  said  Will 
Scarlet;  and  Little  John  gave  a  great  sigh  of  joy 
at  Robin’s  words. 

“  Free  she  shall  be  also  to  choose  her  own  bride- 
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groom  between  you!”  continued  Robin,  looking 
from  one  to  the  other,  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eyes. 
“  I  am  already  a  happy,  married  man  and  my  dear 
lady  is  sweeter  to  me  than  any  princess.”  Whereat 
Will  Scarlet  grinned  consciously,  but  Little  John 
said  cheerfully: 

“  The  devil  take  my  soul  if  I  part  company  with 
thee!” 

“  And  must  I  stay  behind?  ”  quoth  Will  Scarlet. 
“  No,  that  must  not  be!  I’ll  make  the  third  one  in 
the  fight.  So  shall  we  be  three  to  three  as  the 
damsel  said.” 

Robin,  well  pleased  at  the  gallant  words  of  his 
dear  comrades,  threw  an  arm  across  each  pair  of 
broad  shoulders;  and  they  started  to  walk  back  to 
the  meeting  tree. 

“  We’ll  put  on  moth  gray  cloaks,”  said  Robin, 
“  and  each  carry  a  long  staff  and  a  scrip  and  bottle, 
as  if  we  had  come  from  the  Holy  Land.  So  we 
may  pass  along  the  highway  and  all  will  take  us  for 
pilgrims.” 

Midsummer  Day  was  not  far  off;  so  in  a  few  days 
Robin  and  Will  and  Little  John,  dressed  as  Robin 
had  proposed,  were  on  their  way  to  London.  They 
reached  the  city  on  the  very  day  of  the  tournament, 
and  they  found  everyone  streaming  towards  the 
lists.  When  the  three  pilgrims  reached  the  field, 
they  saw  the  Princess  standing  all  forlorn  in  the 
very  front  of  the  royal  platform,  dressed  in  white, 
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her  head  downcast,  and  great  tears  streaming.  The 
Prince  of  Aragon,  with  an  air  of  bravado,  was 
swaggering  about  the  lists,  accompanied  by  two 
men,  who  overtopped  Little  John  by  perhaps  two 
inches. 

“  Bring  forth  your  champions!  ”  the  Prince  was 
crying  mockingly.  “  Else  bring  me  forth  my 
bride!  It  is  Midsummer  Day.  Bring  forth  my 
bride,  or  London  burns  to  the  ground!  I  swear 
it!  ” 

The  King  and  Queen  sat  on  their  thrones,  and 
gazed  anxiously  across  the  lists,  hoping  against 
hope  that  some  champions  would  appear.  Like  the 
Princess,  they  looked  very  woebegone,  and  their 
eyes  were  dim  with  tears. 

“  Lo,  we  have  brought  here  our  daughter,  thou 
haughty  Prince !  ”  cried  the  King,  almost  sobbing. 
“  If  we  must  sacrifice  her  for  our  city,  we  must;  but 
are  there  no  bold  Englishmen  to  champion  her 
cause?  ” 

With  that,  Robin  ITood  stepped  forward,  still  in 
his  palmer’s  cloak  of  gray. 

“  My  liege,”  he  dried  in  a  clear,  ringing  voice, 
“  this  must  not  be!  Such  beauty  as  that  of  the  fair 
Princess  is  not  for  a  tyrant !  ” 

The  Prince  of  Aragon  looked  daggers  at  him, 
and  hissed  out : 

“  Thou  fool,  thou  baboon,  how  darest  thou  keep 
the  prize  of  my  valor  from  me?  I  will  kill  thee  with 
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a  frown!”  and  he  scowled  at  Robin  most  hor¬ 
ribly. 

For  answer,  Robin  threw  back  his  head  and 
roared  with  laughter. 

“  Thou  tyrant!  ”  he  answered  calmly.  “  I  scorn 
thy  foolish  frown!  Lo,  here’s  my  gage!”  and  he 
dashed  his  glove  with  unerring  aim  directly  in  the 
Prince’s  face. 

The  Prince  nearly  foamed  with  rage.  While  he 
was  spluttering  helplessly  and  trying  to  think  of  an 
adequate  reply,  Robin  went  on: 

“  As  for  those  two  Goliaths  beside  thee,  I  have 
here  with  me  two  Davids  who  can  soon  tame  them ;  ” 
and  he  beckoned  to  Will  and  Little  John,  who 
strode  up  and  stood  beside  him,  appearing  very  for¬ 
midable,  despite  their  palmers’  garb. 

The  King  and  Queen  looked  much  more  hopeful ; 
and  as  for  the  Princess,  she  raised  her  drooping 
head,  and  gazed  so  imploringly  at  her  three  sturdy 
champions  that  her  face  would  have  melted  a  much 
harder  heart  than  any  of  theirs. 

“Bring  hither  armor  for  these  champions!” 
cried  the  King.  “  Let  each  have  a  lance,  a  sword 
and  a  shield!  ” 

A  few  minutes  later  the  three  merry  men  came  on 
the  field,  dressed  in  the  armor  provided  by  the  King. 
The  people  applauded  them  wildly,  the  trumpets 
sounded  the  charge,  and  the  combat  began. 

Of  all  the  men  of  Sherwood,  these  were  the  choic- 
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est,  and  they  fought  the  Prince  and  his  giants  so 
bravely  and  so  furiously  that  soon  blood  streamed 
from  the  foreigners’  faces,  and  then  from  their 
bodies,  and  their  swords  were  hacked  into  frag¬ 
ments.  The  Prince  with  might  and  main  struck 
Robin  a  blow  which  forced  the  latter  to  reel  again; 
but  he  came  back  with  added  fury. 

“God  a  mercy!”  quoth  Robin  fiercely.  “  For 
that  blow  the  quarrel  shall  soon  be  settled!  ”  And 
with  a  clean  cut,  he  struck  the  Prince’s  head  from 
his  shoulders  and  it  rolled  away  down  the  field. 

Then  the  giants,  seeing  their  master’s  fate,  began 
to  rage  indeed  with  fear  and  fury,  and  to  redouble 
their  strokes. 

“Have  at  thee!”  quoth  Little  John  cheerfully 
to  the  giant  he  was  opposing.  “  Thou’lt  be  the 
next  unless  thou  well  guard  thy  head !  ” 

With  that  he  whirled  his  sword  about,  and  clove 
the  giant  through  clean  down  to  his  waist,  so  that 
his  very  heart  was  cut  in  twain. 

Meanwhile  Will  Scarlet  had  brought  his  giant 
to  his  knees. 

“  The  devil,  methinks,  cannot  break  his  fast  un¬ 
less  he  have  all  three  of  you !  ”  remarked  Will 
sweetly;  and  he  ran  the  giant  through  with  his 
sword.  Foaming  and  cursing,  the  latter  fell  dead. 

Greatly  rejoiced  the  people  when  they  saw  the 
three  enemies  who  had  so  threatened  them  lying 
dead  on  the  field.  The  very  skies  resounded  with 
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cheers  and  cries  of  blessing  for  the  strangers  who 
had  won  the  day.  While  the  combat  on  which  her 
fate  depended  was  going  on,  the  poor  Princess  had 
fallen  to  the  ground  in  a  swoon;  but  the  shouts 
of  the  people  aroused  her  and  she  staggered 
to  her  feet,  and  stood  smiling  at  her  three  cham¬ 
pions. 

Then  were  Robin  and  Will  and  Little  John  sum¬ 
moned  before  the  royal  throne,  whereon  sat  the 
King  and  Queen ;  and  the  Princess  sat  on  the  steps 
at  their  feet,  and  smiled  and  blushed  by  turns.  She 
looked  like  a  white  rose  faintly  touched  with  the 
glow  of  sunrise,  and  she  appeared  most  sweet  and 
adorable. 

“  Tell  me,”  quoth  the  King,  “  who  you  are  that 
came  thus  disguised  to  our  rescue,  and  to  fight  for 
the  honor  of  England.  Your  valor  speaks  of  noble 
blood  running  in  the  veins  of  all  three.” 

They  all  fell  on  their  knees  before  the  King. 

“  A  boon,  a  boon,  my  liege!  ”  said  Robin.  “  We 
beg  and  crave  it  on  our  knees!  ” 

“  By  my  crown,”  said  the  King,  “  I  grant  it  with¬ 
out  more  words.  Ask  what  you  will,  and  it  is 
yours.” 

“  Then,”  said  Robin,  “  pardon,  I  pray  you,  for 
my  merry  men  and  me.  I  am  Robin  Hood  and 
these  are  Will  Scarlet  and  Little  John!  ” 

The  Queen  started  as  the  three  put  up  their  hel¬ 
mets  and  showed  their  faces. 
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“  Ay,  my  lord/’  she  said,  “  these  are  of  the  men 
who  fought  as  my  archers.” 

“  I  remember  them  well,”  said  the  King 
graciously.  “  Art  thou  indeed  Robin  Hood?  ”  he 
went  on,  looking  curiously  at  the  famous  outlaw. 
“  For  the  valor  you  three  have  shown,  your  pardon 
I  freely  grant.  I  welcome  every  one  of  you  to  the 
court  for  as  long  as  you  please  to  stay.”  Then  he 
smiled  down  at  the  Princess  seated  at  his  feet.  “  I 
have  promised  my  daughter  as  prize  to  the  victor,” 
he  said.  “  Nevertheless  she  cannot  wed  you  all 
three.” 

“  Nay,  my  liege,”  said  Robin.  “  I  am  already 
a  married  man,  and  my  dear  lady  is  as  a  Princess 
to  me.  Let  Her  Highness  choose,  if  it  please  you, 
between  the  other  two.” 

“  It  shall  be  so,”  said  the  King. 

“  Then  little  share  falls  to  me!  ”  muttered  Little 
John  ruefully;  for  Will  Scarlet  was  far  more  hand¬ 
some  and  debonair  than  he,  although  both  were  tall 
and  well-built. 

With  lovely,  blushing  grace,  the  Princess  looked 
first  at  Will  Scarlet  and  then  at  Little  John,  and 
back  again  at  Will,  where  her  glance  lingered. 
There  could  be  small  doubt  of  her  choice,  for  Will 
Scarlet  was  the  comeliest  of  all  the  men  of  Sher¬ 
wood,  not  excepting  Robin  himself. 

“  Here  I  make  my  choice!  ”  she  said  at  last  shyly, 
and  extended  her  hand  to  Will. 
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“  Thou  hast  well  chosen,  dear  Princess !  ”  quoth 
Robin,  bending  in  his  turn  above  her  hand.  “  Will 
Scarlet  is  of  noble  blood.  He  is  my  own  cousin, 
and  the  Earl  of  Maxfield  is  his  father.” 

Then  the  people  gave  another  great  shout  of  re¬ 
joicing,  and  at  last  they  began  to  disperse.  The 
King  and  Queen  and  the  Princess  went  back  to  the 
palace,  accompanied  by  the  three  merry  men. 

“  I  am  well  satisfied,  master,”  quoth  Little  John 
in  a  low  voice  to  Robin,  as  they  went,  “  that  things 
have  so  fallen  out.  I  am  a  simple  yeoman,  I,  and 
I  know  naught  of  courtly  ways.  Sweet  as  is  the 
Princess,  I  have  ne’er  yet  seen  the  woman  who 
would  make  up  to  me  for  leaving  Sherwood  and 
thee.” 

“  When  thou  dost  marry,  Little  John,”  quoth 
Robin,  clapping*  him  merrily  on  the  shoulder,  “  thou 
must  find  a  bride  like  my  Marian  who  will  love  to 
roam  the  woods  by  thy  side.” 

“  Mayhap,”  replied  Little  John  doubtfully.  He 
looked  at  Robin  with  a  doglike  fidelity  shining  in 
his  eyes.  “  Methinks  I  shall  ne’er  find  any  woman 
whom  I  love  better  than  I  do  thee,”  he  said  simply. 

The  wedding  took  place  within  a  week.  There 
was  great  feasting  and  pomp  and  ceremony,  and  so 
at  last  Will  Scarlet  was  married  to  his  lovely  Prin¬ 
cess,  and  became  a  man  of  the  court.  Robin  and 
Little  John  went  back  to  the  forest  after  it  was  all 
over;  but  Sherwood  knew  Will  Scarlet  no  more. 
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HOW  ROBIN  RESCUED  WILL  STUTELY 
OR  a  long  time  after  the  rescue  of  the  Princess, 


the  men  of  Sherwood  roamed  the  woods  un¬ 
molested.  The  King  was  true  to  his  word,  and  the 
Sheriff  dared  not  harm  those  whom  the  King  had 
pardoned.  Then  the  King  died,  and  the  King’s 
sons  were  at  enmity,  and  England  was  plunged 
into  strife  and  discord  for  many  years.  Richard, 
the  son  whom  the  people  loved  best,  was  fighting  in 
the  Crusades  when  he  succeeded  to  the  throne.  He 
was  far  away  in  the  Holy  Land,  and  his  brother 
John  ruled  in  his  stead.  It  was  during  his  control 
of  England  that  the  merry  men  of  Sherwood  be¬ 
gan  to  be  harassed  again. 

Robin  stood  under  his  favorite  place  beneath  the 
oak  tree  one  afternoon,  when  he  saw  approaching 
him  a  palmer  in  a  brown  cloak  with  his  face  muffled 
in  his  hood. 

“  I  bring  thee  news,  Robin,”  said  the  palmer, 
speaking  in  a  husky  voice,  as  if  he  suffered  from  a 
heavy  cold;  “  news  that  will  grieve  thee  sore.” 

“And  what  news  is  that?”  asked  Robin,  won¬ 
dering  why  the  palmer  had  sought  him  out. 
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“  Three  varlets  hired  by  the  Sheriff  set  upon  Will 
Stutely  this  morning  as  he  went  through  the  streets 
of  Nottingham,”  replied  the  palmer,  “  and  honest 
Will  is  betrayed  into  the  Sheriff’s  hands.  Two  of 
them  he  slew,  but  the  third  overpowered  him,  and 
he  lies  now  in  prison,  condemned  to  be  hanged  to¬ 
morrow  at  daybreak.” 

Robin  gave  a  long  whistle  of  dismay,  and  looked 
searchingly  at  the  palmer. 

“  Will  did  indeed  go  to  Nottingham  this  morn¬ 
ing,”  he  said.  “  Who  art  thou  that  brings  me  this 
heavy  tidings  ?  ” 

“  Thy  friend,”  answered  the  palmer  huskily. 
“  Seek  to  learn  no  more,  for  time  presses.  Sum¬ 
mon  thy  merry  men,  and  go  to  Will’s  rescue.  I 
swear  by  Our  Blessed  Lady  that  I  speak  truth.” 

“  On  that  oath  I  believe  thee,”  said  Robin,  setting 
his  horn  to  his  lips.  “  Stay  with  me,  palmer,  and 
thou  shalt  go  with  us  to  Nottingham.  I  swear  thou 
shalt  be  safe,  and  we  shall  welcome  thy  company, 
unless  thy  path  lies  elsewhere.” 

With  that  he  blew  his  bugle  thrice,  and  as  usual 
at  the  summons,  his  merry  men  gathered  around 
him. 

“  My  comrades,”  cried  Robin,  as  he  stood  slightly 
elevated  above  the  rest,  “  this  palmer  brings  me 
word  that  honest  Will  Stutely  lies  at  the  mercy  of 
the  Sheriff  in  Nottingham.  He  is  under  sentence 
to  be  hanged  to-morrow  morn!  ” 
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In  answer,  a  great  shout  burst  from  seven  score 
throats: 

“Save  him!  Bring  him  back  to  the  forest! 
Robin  Hood  to  the  rescue!  ” 

“So  say  I!”  cried  Robin.  “Arm  yourselves 
then  at  once,  and  make  ready  that  we  may  leave 
the  forest  early  to-morrow  morning,  and  reach 
Nottingham  ere  dawn.  Meanwhile  entertain  well 

this  gentle  palmer,  who - ”  He  turned  towards 

the  place  where  the  palmer  had  been  standing,  and 
found  him  gone. 

“  Whither  hath  he  vanished?  ”  quoth  Robin  star¬ 
ing.  “  Is  this  some  trick,  I  wonder?  Neverthe¬ 
less  we  must  not  risk  the  life  of  honest  Will.  Make 
ready,  comrades,  as  I  have  said,  and  we  shall  all  go 
forth  together.  Mayhap  the  gentle  palmer  was 
alarmed  by  your  size  and  numbers.” 

While  it  was  yet  dusk  the  next  morning,  a  goodly 
company  set  out  for  Nottingham.  Robin  himself 
was  in  scarlet,  his  men  in  forest  green,  and  they  had 
made  no  attempt  this  time  to  disguise  themselves. 
Each  man  carried  a  sword  beside  his  huge  bow. 

It  was  nearly  dawn  when  they  reached  the  place 
of  Will  Stutely’s  imprisonment,  and  as  they  neared 
it  in  the  dim  light  of  the  approaching  day,  Robin 
saw  rising  from  the  shadows  the  selfsame  palmer 
who  had  brought  him  warning. 

“  I  think  it  good,”  said  Robin  in  a  low  voice  to 
his  nearest  men,  at  the  same  time  nodding  a  greet- 
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ing*  to  the  palmer,  “  I  think  it  good  to  wait  here  in 
ambush  until  the  time  of  the  execution  draws  near. 
Pass  the  word  along!”  Then  he  turned  to  the 
palmer.  “  Greetings,  pilgrim,”  he  said.  “  Thou 
didst  leave  me  strangely  sudden  yestereve.  Dost 
know  what  time  Will  Stutely  is  sentenced  to  die?  ” 

“  Alack  and  alas!  ”  replied  the  palmer,  “  I  hear 
Will  is  to  be  hanged  at  dawn,  as  I  told  thee,  but 
I  know  not  the  exact  moment.” 

“  We  are  in  time  then,”  said  Robin.  “  Me- 
thinks  Will  is  not  to  die  to-day,  but  if  he  doth,  good 
sooth,  his  death  shall  be  avenged.” 

Scarcely  had  he  spoken  the  words  than  it  was 
dawn  indeed,  and  in  the  pale  light  a  gallows  was 
visible  in  the  courtyard,  just  outside  of  which  they 
were  standing.  Then  with  a  great  clatter,  the  gates 
were  presently  opened,  and  out  came  Will  Stutely, 
well  guarded  by  the  Sheriff’s  men. 

“  Be  ready,  comrades !  ”  muttered  Robin.  There 
were  very  few  town’s  people  present.  It  was 
likely  that  the  Sheriff  had  arranged  the  execution 
at  so  early  an  hour  that  the  audience  might  be 
small;  for  he  knew  well  that  popular  sympathy 
would  not  be  with  him.  Will  walked  slowly  up 
the  steps  to  the  gallows,  and  looked  around  him,  but 
saw  no  friendly  face.  The  outlaws  were  crouched 
under  convenient  trees,  and  within  kindly  shadows, 
and  not  one  of  them  was  visible.  Will  sighed,  and 
raised  his  eyes  to  heaven.  Robin  had  not  heard  of 
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his  plight,  he  thought,  so  he  must  die.  Then  he 
turned  and  spoke  to  the  Sheriff  by  his  side. 

“  Seeing  that  I  must  needs  die,”  he  said,  “  grant 
me  one  boon.  Never  hath  one  of  my  noble  master’s 
men  been  hanged.  Unbind  me,  and  give  a  sword 
into  my  hand,  and  let  me  fight  with  thee  and  thy 
men  until  I  lie  dead.” 

The  Sheriff  shook  his  head  and  scowled  fiercely. 

“  ’Tis  not  for  a  rogue  and  a  traitor  to  choose  the 
manner  of  his  death,”  he  answered.  “  Here  is  the 
gallows  ready,  and  hanged  thou  shalt  surely  be!” 

“  Nay  then,  do  but  unbind  my  hands  and  let 
me  fight  without  weapons,”  pleaded  Will.  “  I  will 
use  but  my  bare  hands.  Only  I  pray  thee,  good 
Sheriff,  let  me  not  be  hanged.” 

“  Oh,  no;  oh,  no!”  said  the  Sheriff  tauntingly. 
“  Cease  thy  whining,  fellow!  Thou  shalt  surely 
die  on  the  gallows;  ay,  and  so  shalt  thy  master,  if 
e’er  he  comes  within  my  power.” 

“Thou  dastard  coward!”  cried  Will  Stutely. 
“Thou  faint-hearted  peasant  slave!  If  ever  my 
master  meet  thee,  thou  shalt  have  thy  payment  for 
this!  He  scorns  thee  and  all  cravens  like  thee! 
Such  a  silly  fool  as  thou  will  never  subdue  bold 
Robin!” 

Even  with  the  words,  out  of  a  bush  near  by  sud¬ 
denly  leapt  Little  J ohn.  He  strode  up  to  Will,  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  Sheriff’s  gasp  of  amazement  and 
horror. 
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“  Take  leave  of  thy  dear  friends  before  thou  dost 
die,  Will,”  said  Little  John.  “  I  needs  must  bor¬ 
row  him  a  while.  How  say  you  to  that.  Master 
Sheriff?  ” 

The  Sheriff  was  chalk  white,  for  he  recognized 
Little  John,  and  he  knew  that  Robin  must  have 
been  warned  of  WilFs  danger. 

“  Now  as  I  live,”  cried  the  Sheriff,  trembling, 
“  I  know  thee  well,  varlet,  and  I  like  not  the  color 
of  thy  coat.  Seize  him,  my  men!  ” 

Then  Little  John,  grinning  cheerfully,  and  pay¬ 
ing  not  the  slightest  attention  to  the  Sheriff,  drew 
forth  his  sword,  cut  Will  Stutely’s  bonds,  and 
twitched  another  sword  away  from  one  of  the 
Sheriff’s  guards. 

“  Here,  Will,  take  thou  this,”  he  said.  “  Thou 
art  better  able  to  swing  it  than  its  owner.  Defend 
thyself  a  while — for  aid  is  coming  straightway,”  he 
whispered  in  Will  Stutely’s  ear. 

Then  they  turned  their  backs  to  each  other,  and 
began  fighting. 

It  was  scarcely  a  moment  before  there  was  a  loud 
shout  of  cheer,  and  Robin  and  his  men  rose  from 
their  hiding-places. 

“  Make  haste  away!  ”  cried  the  Sheriff  to  his  men, 
his  teeth  chattering  with  fear;  and  with  that  he  took 
to  his  heels  and  ran  with  his  men  after  him.  Of 
course,  there  was  no  more  fighting  to  be  done,  since 
the  enemy  had  disappeared,  and  some  of  the  out- 
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laws  heaved  great  sighs  of  disappointment  in  con¬ 
sequence. 

“  Oh,  stay!  Oh,  stay!”  called  Will  tauntingly 
after  the  Sheriff’s  retreating  back.  “  Take  leave 
ere  you  depart!  Ye  will  ne’er  capture  brave  Robin 
Hood  when  ye  dare  not  meet  him  face  to  face!  ” 

“  Ill  betide  you  that  ye  go  so  soon,”  quoth  Robin, 
gazing  after  the  fleeing  backs  with  disappointment. 
4  4  My  sword  may  rest  in  its  scabbard,  for  here  our 
work  is  done.” 

Then  Will  Stutely  turned  to  Little  John,  and 
threw  his  arms  around  his  comrade. 

44 1  little  thought  when  I  came  to  this  place  that 
I  should  e’er  meet  Little  John  or  see  my  dear 
master  again!  ”  he  cried,  tears  of  joy  and  gratitude 
standing  in  his  eyes. 

44  Nay,”  said  Robin,  clapping  him  on  the  shoul¬ 
der,  44  surely  thou  didst  not  think  thy  comrades 
would  desert  thee  in  thy  need?  Now  I  bethink 
me,”  he  went  on, 44  ’tis  to  this  good  palmer  that  thou 
dost  owe  thy  freedom.  Come  hither,  gentle  pilgrim, 
and  let  Will  Stutely  thank  thee  for  the  warning 
that  brought  about  his  rescue.” 

The  palmer  came  forward  slowly.  His  hood  was 
still  pulled  close  about  his  face. 

44  May  not  Will  see  the  countenance  of  his  de¬ 
liverer?  ”  asked  Robin,  and  gently  he  pushed  back 
the  hood  from  the  palmer’s  face.  Then  he  gasped 
in  astonishment. 
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“  Marian !”  he  cried;  and  without  more  ado  he 
kissed  the  lovely,  mischievous  face  that  his  hand  had 
disclosed.  “  Tell  me  what  this  means!  ”  he  added, 
shaking  his  finger  at  her  in  mock  rebuke.  “  Thou 
didst  dine  with  us  last  night — but  now  I  bethink 
me  it  was  after  the  palmer  had  disappeared.” 

She  blushed  and  laughed  and  hid  her  face  on  his 
shoulder. 

“  I  wore  the  disguise  to  go  into  Nottingham  to 
Mass  yestermorn,”  she  said;  “  and  while  I  knelt  in 
church,  I  heard  a  great  hue  and  ciy,  and  I  ran  out 
with  the  rest  of  the  congregation,  and  beheld  hon¬ 
est  Will  taken  captive.  Then  I  ran  home  to  the 
greenwood  to  tell  thee - ” 

“  But  why  the  disguise  for  me?  ”  asked  Robin, 
putting  his  arm  around  her.  He  looked  much  be¬ 
wildered.  “  Why  didst  thou  not  in  thine  own 
person - ” 

Marian  hung  her  head,  and  replied  in  true 
womanly  fashion. 

“Because!”  she  murmured.  Then  she  reached 
up  to  his  ear  and  whispered  childishly:  “  I  just 
wanted  to  see  whether  thou  wouldst  know  me ;  and 
thou  didst  not.  Robin,  thou  didst  not  know  me  for 
one  moment !  ” 

Robin  laughed  and  kissed  her  again. 

“  Indeed  I  did  not,”  he  said;  “  but  why  it  gives 
thee  such  strange  satisfaction  that  I  did  not  is  more 
than  I  can  fathom!  Wear  thy  cloak  still,  thou 
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pretty  palmer,  and  come  back  with  us  to  rejoice  in 
Sherwood.  Thou  art  a  true  daughter  of  the  forest, 
and  my  very  dear  lady!  Let  us  go,  my  men,  and 
once  more  hear  the  twang  of  our  bowstrings  in  the 
greenwood,  that  music  which  is  sweetest  to  us  all !  ” 


XIII 


HOW  THE  KING  CAME  TO  SHERWOOD 
OW  King  Richard  was  a  gallant  king;  but  his 


^  brother  John,  who  was  reigning  in  his  stead 
during  Richard’s  absence  in  the  Holy  Land,  was  of 
a  very  different  type.  Great  tales  were  brought 
to  Prince  John  of  the  outrageous  doings  of  Robin 
and  his  men ;  but  when  King  Richard  came  back  to 
England  and  heard  of  some  of  Robin’s  doings,  he 
roared  with  laughter,  and  slapped  his  knees  in  keen 
enjoyment. 

“  Methinks,”  he  said,  on  one  of  these  occasions, 
“methinks  I  should  like  to  meet  this  outlaw.  I 
will  hie  me  to  Nottingham.” 

No  sooner  said  than  done;  for  King  Richard  was 
a  man  of  action;  and  he  set  out  for  Nottingham 
forthwith.  When  he  arrived  there,  he  found  the 
people  all  agog  over  an  affray  in  Sherwood  in  which 
Little  John  had  shot  the  Sheriff  with  an  arrow. 
So  jubilant  were  they  that  the  King  was  ill-pleased. 

“  The  Sheriff,  it  is  said,  was  a  faithful  servant  of 
the  Crown,”  he  said.  “  This  outlaw  must  be  pun¬ 
ished.  How  can  I  best  find  Robin  Hood?  ” 

“  Marry,  sir,”  replied  one  of  the  townsmen  to 
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whom  he  had  addressed  this  question,  “  if  ye  will 
see  good  Robin,  take  five  of  your  best  knights,  and 
go  down  to  yon  Abbey  and  borrow  monkish  garb. 
So  disguised,  I  will  lead  you  on  the  way  whereby 
ye  may  come  to  Robin.” 

“  Well  said!”  cried  the  King.  “We  will 
straight  to  the  Abbey,  and  borrow  some  of  their 
robes.” 

So  without  more  ado  the  King  and  five  of  his 
men  went  down  to  the  Abbey  near  at  hand,  and 
soon  six  monks  were  to  be  seen  riding  towards 
Sherwood,  led  by  one  of  the  men  of  Nottingham. 
The  King  was  dressed  as  an  Abbot,  with  a  gray 
gown,  broad  hat  and  stiff  boots. 

They  had  ridden  about  a  mile  into  the  forest 
when  Robin  Hood  himself  stepped  out  and  stood  in 
their  way. 

Robin  thought,  of  course,  that  he  was  stopping 
an  Abbot  and  his  monks.  He  laid  his  hand  on  the 
bridle  of  the  King’s  horse. 

“  Sir  Abbot,”  he  said  cheerfully,  “  by  your  leave 
you  must  abide  a  while.  We  be  yeomen  of  this  for¬ 
est  under  the  greenwood  tree.  We  live  by  our 
King’s  deer.  You  have  both  churches  and  rents, 
and  plenty  of  gold.  Give  us  some  of  your  spend¬ 
ing  for  sweet  Charity’s  sake!  ” 

Then  said  the  King: 

“  I  brought  only  forty  pounds  to  the  greenwood 
with  me.  I  have  been  at  Nottingham  this  fortnight 
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with  our  King;  and  much  have  I  spent.  That  is 
the  reason  that  I  have  only  forty  pounds.  If  I  had 
an  hundred  pounds,”  he  added  graciously,  for  he 
was  a  courtly  King,  and  besides  liked  Robin’s  looks 
and  manner, 4  4  if  I  had  an  hundred  pounds,  I  would 
gladly  give  it  thee.” 

This  was  not  at  all  the  usual  way  of  speaking  on 
the  part  of  the  monks  that  Robin  waylaid,  and  the 
outlaw  looked  astonished.  Moreover,  the  King 
handed  over  his  purse  without  being  compelled. 
Robin  took  the  purse,  and  found  that  it  had  in  it 
truly  but  forty  pounds.  He  divided  the  sum  into 
halves.  Then  he  put  back  twenty  pounds  into  the 
King’s  purse,  and  returned  it  to  him. 

44  Sir,”  he  said  courteously,  44  have  this  for  your 
spending.  We  shall  meet  another  day.” 

“Thanks!”  said  the  King.  44  Now  I  have  a 
message  for  thee  from  His  Majesty  that  thou  must 
come  to  Nottingham  to  answer  to  him  for  certain 
matters,  notably  the  murder  of  the  Sheriff  of  Not¬ 
tingham.  Behold  his  seal!  ”  and  he  showed  Robin 
his  own  ring. 

At  sight  of  the  King’s  seal,  Robin  knelt  on  the 
greensward. 

44 1  love  no  man  in  all  the  world  so  well  as  I  do 
my  King!  ”  he  said.  44  Welcome  is  his  seal  to  me; 
and,  Sir  Abbot,  because  of  thy  tidings,  and  for  love 
of  our  King,  thou  shalt  dine  with  me  to-day  under 
my  trysting  tree.” 
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Now  these  words  pleased  the  King  right  well;  for 
it  was  chiefly  to  see  Robin  and  his  men  that  he  had 
come  to  the  forest.  He  dismounted  from  his  horse, 
as  did  his  attendants;  and  then  Robin  set  his  horn 
to  his  lips,  and  blew  his  accustomed  signal. 

In  answer  to  the  summons  came  his  seven  score 
of  goodly  men  all  dressed  in  green,  and  straightway 
they  bent  the  knee  to  Robin,  and  did  him  homage. 

“  By  the  blessed  St.  Augustine,”  the  King  mut¬ 
tered  to  himself,  “  here  is  a  wondrous  seemly  sight! 
Methinks  his  men  are  more  at  his  bidding  than  mine 
are  at  my  command.” 

Then  the  King  was  led  off  to  dinner,  and  was 
made  welcome  by  Marian  and  fair  Ellen ;  and  they 
sat  down  to  a  goodly  feast  of  venison  with  plenty 
of  wine  and  ale.  Friar  Tuck  asked  the  blessing, 
and  while  the  meal  progressed,  Alan  a  Dale  played 
softly  on  his  harp. 

“Make  good  cheer,  Abbot,  for  charity!”  cried 
Robin  hospitably.  “  For  these  same  tidings  that 
thou  hast  brought  me  from  our  gallant  King,  Ihou 
art  right  welcome!  Now,”  he  added,  as  at  last  the 
meal  was  over,  “  now  shalt  thou  see  what  life  we 
lead  ere  thou  dost  leave  us.  Then  mayst  thou  tell 
the  King  thereof  when  next  thou  seest  him.” 

At  a  word  from  Robin  all  the  men  started  up  in 
haste,  and  bent  their  bows  as  one  man.  The  King, 
brave  as  he  was,  looked  startled  for  a  moment;  but 
they  did  not  shoot.  Instead,  with  merry  talk  and 
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laughter,  they  trooped  to  a  little  space  not  far  from 
the  tree  where  they  had  dined, — a  spot  evidently 
used  as  a  field  for  shooting  matches.  Two  willow 
wands  were  placed  there  as  targets,  each  with  a 
garland  of  roses  hung  upon  it. 

“  By  Our  Lady,”  the  King  exclaimed,  as  he  saw 
these  preparations,  “  that  mark  is  too  long  by  fifty 
paces.  Their  arrows  will  never  hit.” 

“  Thou  shalt  see,  Sir  Abbot,”  replied  Robin  cour¬ 
teously.  Then  he  rose  in  his  place,  and  raised  his 
hand  for  silence. 

“  Whoever  fails  to  hit  within  the  garland,”  said 
Robin,  “  shall  lose  his  bow  and  arrows,  and  yield 
them  to  his  master,  be  they  never  so  fine.  No  man 
will  I  spare  this  penalty;  and  also  he  shall  have  a 
buffet  on  his  head  for  his  ill  shooting!  ”  and  his  eyes 
twinkled  as  he  bared  his  strong  right  arm. 

Then  the  shooting  began,  and  the  King  watched 
it  breathless  with  admiration.  Nearly  all  the  archers 
hit  the  wand,  or  at  least  came  within  the  garland; 
if  any  failed  to  do  the  latter,  he  went  gravely  over 
to  Robin  without  more  ado,  and  took  his  punish¬ 
ment.  At  last  Robin  himself  shot;  and  as  always 
he  cleft  the  wand.  So  indeed  did  Gilbert  of  the 
White  Hand,  and  Little  John,  and  Will  Stutely. 
Finally,  however,  even  Robin  grew  a  little  tired; 
and  lo!  his  last  shot  failed  of  the  garland  by  at  least 
three  fingers’  lengths. 

There  was  a  great  good-natured  shout  of 
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laughter  from  the  outlaws  at  their  master’s  poor 
aim. 

“  Now,”  quoth  Gilbert,  grinning,  “  thy  bow  and 
arrows  are  forfeit  also;  and  thou  too  must  stand 
forth  and  take  thy  pay.” 

Robin  had  joined  in  the  laugh  against  himself. 

“  If  it  be  so,  it  may  no  better  be,”  he  answered 
Gilbert  cheerily.  “  Sir  Abbot,  I  deliver  my  bow 
and  arrows  to  you,  and  do  you  give  me  my  buffet.” 

“  Nay,  it  becometh  not  my  order,”  said  the  King, 
with  seeming  reluctance,  “  to  smite  a  good  yeoman 
lest  I  should  sorely  hurt  him.” 

“  Nay,  smite  boldly,  good  Abbot!  ”  cried  Robin. 
“  I  give  thee  leave  to  do  thy  worst.” 

With  that  the  King  rolled  up  his  sleeve,  and 
showed  an  arm  strangely  stout  and  muscular  for  an 
abbot.  The  next  instant  he  gave  Robin  such  a 
buffet  that  the  latter  nearly  measured  his  length  on 
the  ground. 

“  I  make  my  vow  to  God,”  quoth  Robin  admir¬ 
ingly,  even  while  he  rubbed  his  aching  head,  “  I 
make  my  vow  to  God  thou  art  a  stalwart  brother. 
There  is  pith  in  thy  arm.  I  trow  thou  canst  shoot 
well  also.” 

Then  the  King  removed  his  broad  abbot’s  hat, 
and  Robin  at  last  saw  his  face  distinctly ;  and  there 
was  something  in  his  smile  and  in  his  kingly  bearing 
that  told  Robin  who  it  was  that  stood  before  him. 
The  gallant  outlaw  fell  on  his  knees. 
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“  My  lord,  the  King  of  England,”  said  Robin, 
“  now  I  know  you  well!  ” 

“  Mercy,  then,  Robin,  under  this  try  sting  tree  of 
yours,”  said  the  King,  smiling,  “  for  my  men  and 
me.” 

“  Yea,  before  God!  ”  said  Robin  solemnly.  “  So 
God  save  me!  I  too  ask  mercy,  my  lord  the  King, 
for  my  men  and  me!  ” 

“Yea,  before  God!”  replied  the  King,  no  less 
gravely;  “  for  to  see  thee  came  I  hither.  Now  in¬ 
deed  thou  art  a  noble  after  my  own  heart,  and  noble 
by  birth  I  know  thee  to  be.  Rise,  Robert,  Earl  of 
Huntingdon!  I  restore  to  thee  thy  title  and  thy 
lands,  on  condition  that  thou  wilt  come  back  to 
court  and  be  my  true  servant.” 

“  So  shall  it  be!”  said  Robin.  “I  will  indeed 
come  to  your  court  and  be  your  true  servant;  and 
my  merry  men  shall  go  with  me;  but,”  he  added, 
gazing  about  him  at  the  great  forest  trees  with  a 
certain  wistfulness  in  his  eyes,  “  but  if  I  like  not  thy 
service,  I  will  leave  the  court  and  come  back  again 
to  the  greenwood.” 

Then  Robin  brought  forth  coats  of  green  for  the 
King  and  his  men;  and  they  doffed  their  monkish 
garb,  and  appeared  as  foresters.  The  King  spent 
the  night  with  Robin ;  and  the  next  morning,  Robin 
and  Marian,  and  all  their  followers  left  Sherwood, 
and  rode  back  with  the  King  to  Nottingham. 

The  townspeople  thought  at  first  that  Robin  and 
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his  men  had  slain  the  King,  because  Richard  was 
dressed  in  forest  green  like  all  the  rest.  They  be¬ 
gan  to  run  away,  fearing  that  the  outlaws  had  come 
to  take  possession  of  the  town;  but  when  the  King 
spoke  to  them  they  were  satisfied  that  all  was  well. 

So  it  was  that  Robin  and  his  men  left  Sherwood 
Forest,  and  Robert,  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  came  into 
his  own  again. 

But  afterwards  they  all  returned  to  the  free  life 
of  Sherwood. 


